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WITH HIS POLAROID 
LAND CAMERA 











Ray Atkeson’s specialty is “the Northwest in pic- 
tures.’’ He’s famed for his skill in capturing towering 
mountains, snow scenes and winter sports on film. 


And Ray Atkeson has high praise for his Polaroid 
picture-in-a-minute Camera. It shows him in just 
sixty seconds how any photo idea will look, Sharp 
black and white Polaroid prints are developed right 
in the camera, dry and ready for an on-the-spot 
check, all in sixty seconds. If the picture isn’t ex- 
actly right, he knows the reason why... right away! 


This striking view of Mount Millicent in the 
Wasatch Mountains near Salt Lake City was taken 
in the early morning from Alpine Rose Lodge. 
Atkeson used his Polaroid Camera, on a tripod, set 
at shutter #4. He focused at 50 feet to give maximum 
depth and used the yellow filter from the Polaroid 
Filter Kit 


ficent to see! 


[he picture was simple to take, magni- 


Amateurs as well as professional photographers 


are getting better results—and lots more fun—with 
Polaroid Land Cameras. In brilliance of highlights 
and depth of blacks... in crispness of detail ...the new 
type 41 Polaroid black-and-white prints challenge 
comparison with expert darkroom production. 
Whether a beginner or professional . . . visit your 
dealer and ask to see the Polaroid Land Camera in 


action. 





POLAROID ACCESSORIES INCLUDE 
A. Filter kit. $5.95 * 
B. Close -up lens kit with steel Dota - tape. $8.95* 


C. Polaroid G-E Light Meter. $15.75 
*plus tox 











POLAROID gd CAMERA 


The world’s most exciting camera 








Wake up to the facts... about paper 


Here is information that will help you next time you go to your dealer’s to buy printing paper: 
Ansco makes three enlarging papers (Brovira, Cykora and Indiatone), and two contact papers (Cykon and 
Convira) for general photographic purposes. Each has special 
characteristics that make it outstanding. Take Cykora, for 
Ask for example. Cykora is fast ... it has ample speed for all enlarger 
light sources, both incandescent and fluorescent, whether of 
the diffusion or condenser type. Cykora is versatile . . . its 


An Ss Co wide latitude allows you to get better prints without waste 
because you can compensate for errors in exposure by length- 
ening or shortening the developing time. For these, and 
CYKORA PAPER many other reasons you'll like Cykora for salon and exhibition 
enlargements. Get Cykora today. Your dealer has it in a 
variety of attractive surfaces and contrast grades. 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY.” 
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Ovietessry 











OPERATING RANGE 

Automatic controls with speeds 
to 1/1600 

A single knob controls shutter set- 





OPTICAL RANGE 
Interchangeable lenses 

Your HASSELBLAD comes equipped 
with the matchless Kodak Ektar Lu- 
menized {2.8 Lens, foeal length — 
80mm. Accessory long-focus lenses 


FILM RANGE 

Interchangeable magazines 
You load roll-film in interchangeable 
magazines, each with an exposure 
counter. Switch films as you wish. You 
can use different film emulsions, color 


tings and the automatic interlocks of 
the film advance. P eecgpros = age 
and indi reduce poseibili 

error to the vanishing point. Keg 
focal-plane shutter has eleven speeds 
from | to 1/1600 second, and built-in 





135mm Kedak Ektar and 250mm flash. In the HASSELBLAD — as in 

ee al All lenses no other “refiex” — maximum case 

are quickly interchangeable is bined with i operating 
range. 


Veover before - -such range in a “rofley” 


Every few years a new camera really makes history. Such a camera 
is the HASSELBLAD — the new Swedish “reflex”. A few 

of its features are briefly noted here. Full appreciation of the 
refinements of design that give this camera unprecedented 


or black-and-white, in one camera. 





built-in range must, of course, await your personal inspection. 


PRICES — The camera, with 80mm Kodak Ektar f/2.8 Lens and 
21/4 x 21/4 roll-film magazine. $548. Accessory 135mm Kodak Ektar 

{/3.5 Lens, $ 282, and 250mm (10 in.) Zeiss Opton Sonnar Lens f/4, 
$ 480. Prices include Federal Tax. 


3 HASSELBLAD Tansrtinens™ 


Write for the descriptive 
HASSELBLAD beeklet to 


110 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. ¥ 











MAKES FILM 
STATIC-FREE 
5, Aorever 


Whisks off Dust, 
Lint, Dirt .. . Ends 


The first and only 

permanent way to end 

the problem of dust and lint 

attracted to your film by static 

electricity. Revolutionary new 

PHOTO-SWEEP prevents static 

with a harmless chemical, leaves film 

clean and sparkling. Handy aerosol 

dispenser lasts and lasts; economical 
bottle best for movie film. 


SAFE - SURE - ECONOMICAL 
Permanently prevents clinging dust 
on negotives, transparencies, 
slides, motion picture film. 
Ask your dealer or send remittance 
with order for shipment postpaid. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


4 


3 oz. bottle 
(for movie 





ERITH speaks up again! 


eel 
a 
| frith on PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 








How to Find Your Place in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Because of its clear cut definitions of pi 
torial photography and the Author's lucid 
manner in describing the road to ultimate 
success, this book will become an essential 
possession for every aspiring photographer 
Joha Erith writes with the authority of one 
whose work is represented in the Perma 
nent Collections of the Royal Photographic 
Society and the New York Camera Club, 
and few photographers are better equipped 
than he for the task of showing the practi 
cal photographer how to achieve success 
in pictorial work 


today from 


PSA JOURNAL 


Kutztown Pennsylvania 


Order 


your copy 
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REGIONAL CONVENTIONS .. . 


Success or the First PSA Western Re- 
gional Convention, held at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., with 800-plus in attendance, affords 
further proof that this is the kind of meet- 
ing PSA members like and will attend in 
droves. There were three davs of activity, 
a full program, and plenty of opportunity 
to use the camera—all in good company. 

Ir 1s difficult to find a place and a time 
of year for a national convention which 
will be convenient for any large cross- 
section of PSA membership. The summer 
interferes with vacations, the winter with 
business, and distances from home always 
are great for many members. Furthermore 
so much of the time of national meetings 
must be devoted to Society business affairs 
that few of the officers and activity leaders 
have time for the meeting itself. 

Ir PSA now can develop a plan whereby 
regional meetings can be held with some 
regularity in numerous and various sections 
of the U. S. and Canada, PSA will become 
much more of a tangible and potent force 
to many, many people, both members and 
non-members. In fact, these regional con- 
ventions would be highly beneficial to 
photography and to photographers, both 
amateur and professional. They offer tre- 
mendous opportunities for the exchange of 
information and for creating enduring 
friendships. And they are most pleasant 
because they permit fellow photographers 
to get together for enjoyable talk-fests, 
which are essential attributes and which 
largely eliminate the necessity for long, 
formal programs 

THE REGIONAL convention is helpful also 
in that it promotes, much more than is 
possible at national meetings, the group 
use of the camera. Field trips and shoot- 
ing sessions are very much parts of the 
regional program, events which none will 
wish to miss. Also, the informality of the 
regional meeting is inviting in itself. 

Ir tooxs as if the regional convention 
comprises an ideal method of bringing PSA 
to members everywhere VHS 


PSA CONVENTION 


Detroit, Michigan, October 10-13, 195! 
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THE PICA RULE... 


Our thanks to Mr. Schwartz for the 
following which appeared in the September 
issue of “The Metro News” of the Metro- 
politan Camera Club Council, Inc 


HURRAH! FOR PSA ... 


Dear Harry: 

Having read your recommendations of 
membership in Photographic Society of 
America, and been told about it by Ed 
Wilson and others, I joined some time ago. 

I wonder if your readers realize what 
a valuable investment it really is. Most 
of us accept it apathetically, knowing 
it is there, that it sets up certain standards 
and is more or less the mother-group of 
camera hobbyists. 

Many believe it is of interest only to 
salon and pictorial camerists, overlooking 
its many services in the fields of research 
and development, color, nature photogra- 
phy, exhibitions, service to camera clubs, 
traveling lectures and recorded lectures, 
exchange portfolios, print contests and 
analyses, salon records, and many many 
other fine projects. 

Its publication, the PSA Journa, which 
goes with memberships, is just about as 
good a camerists’ periodical as you will 
find anywhere on earth 

Not only are individual memberships 
valuable, but camera club memberships 
offer a lot to any photography group 

I earnestly offer this suggestion to PSA 
members: After you have finished with an 
issue of the PSA Jourwnat, give it to some- 
one who is not a PSA’er. Then check 
with him or her a week or so later and see 
if you don't find them anxious to 
join. Respectfully, 


Atrrep C. Scwartz 
President, Brooklyn Camera Club 


OUR COVER... 


Winner of the Grand Award in the 1950 
51 PSA International Club Print Competi- 
tion, “On the Spinnaker Run” is the work 
of J. Elwood Armstrong, APSA, of Detroit. 
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AT HALLOWEEN..catch it all 


G-E]1 PHOTOFLASH 


Happy people make happy pictures. So “stop” the action 
of apple-ducking, ghost-walking, lantern-lighting . ... with 
General Electric No. 11 Photoflash. 

For G-E 11’s pack a wallop of light, give full coverage with 
high speed, let you “stop down” for detail. Low-cost, so easy 
to use... try G-E 11’s for sure next time! 


And for “staged” indoor shots, set up some G-E 
Reflector Photolamps. They’re ideal light for mov- 
ies, stills ... and last for loads of picture-taking. 


Remember, there’s a G-E lamp for every photographic purpose 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Look to Wollensak 
for Leadership in 


High Speed 
Photography . . . 


Photographic 
Lenses... 


Photographic 
Shutters..... . 


When you buy Wollensak you buy the best 


*SASTAK 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


CAMERAS 


ROCHESTER 21, NEW YORK 





LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR 


Toronto, Canada 





To Tae Eprror: 

Adolf Fassbender’s article in the June 
issue of PSA Journat is quite timely as far 
as the color slide fraternity is concerned as 
it comes at a time when there is lively 
discussion as to the advisability of holding 
separate exhibitions for modern slides. I 
would dearly love to run one here in 
Toronto to get the ball rolling. 

Mr. Fassbender rightly states that there 
are few judges who are able to judge both 
modern and the “traditional” pictorial. 
Any competent judge of pictorial pictures 
should be competent to judge moderns too. 
A person who is “against” any style or 
school is unsuitable to judge in any field of 
endeavour no matter how much of an ex- 
pert he is in his own line, such as, for 
instance, pictorialism. A competent judge 
will accept anything of aesthetic value no 
matter what the subject be or the style. 

That is the argument in favor of having 
one painter, artist, or gallery director on a 
jury. The aesthetic appeal of any work 
of art does not depend on a knowledge of 
styles, mediums or craftsmanship. On the 
contrary, the skilled craftsman is prone to 
look for technical errors and may miss the 
aesthetic values. 

The article sets out to show that pic- 
torialism is not old and backward, but that 
it has progressed with the years by adopt- 
ing the new thoughts and retaining them 
in their chosen styles. That being the case 
how is pictorialism to continue to advance 
if the modern is ostracized ? 

Art exhibitions, he states, are always 
separated by classifications. The various 
art societies here show the members’ work 
together irrespective of style or school. 

He asks for a commentator for each of 
the unintelligible modern abstracts. Quite 
so—and perhaps if we would spend some 
time listening to them we would begin to 
learn what they were trying to say in the 
pictures. 

Even the old traditional classical paint- 
ings are not understood by some people, 
else why do they have lectures and guided 
tours in the galleries? 

If I walk into a room and see a legend 
on the wall in a foreign language, I do not 
condemn the inscription as being unintelli- 
gible and futile. I realize that I do not 
understand that language, but I take it for 
granted that it means something, and that 
if I took the time with a foreign dictionary 
I could find out what it means. So with 
modern painting and photography. 

Jazz, he states, is not played with clas- 
sical music. Here in Toronto the Sym- 
phony Orchestra gives weckly summer Pop 
Concerts. Gershwin is played with Bee- 
thoven, who’s name was anathema to the 
classicists of his time. Classical music can 
be both beautiful and terrible just like 
modern dance music. I’m not a jazz hound, 
but I do occasionally like to hear some of 
the splendid arrangements by modern 
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Repeat offer: Get-Acqua 
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Here’s something you'll want to 
try... a get-acquainted package 
of Du Pont “’Varigam,”’ most 
versatile photographic paper on 
the market! 

For a limited time, your dealer is again 
offering a special kit of ““Varigam” 
Variable Contrast Photographic Pa- 

per at a big money-saving price. 
Here’s how ‘ 
@ Easy-to-use filters that slip over the 
lens of your enlarger provide ten de- 
grees of contrast on one grade of paper 
from any printable negative . . . soft, 
normal or hard . . 


‘Varigam”’ paper works: 


. eliminating the 


—_ holder 


necessity of stocking several grades of 
paper for negatives of varying con- 
trast. That means a saving for you in 
money, time and shelf storage space. 


© Without filters, ““Varigam”’ is a nor- 
mal-contrast enlarging paper for top- 
quality prints. No other paper offers 





“ DL paper 


inted Kit 


the “‘plus’’ features of ‘“Varigam.” 

If you prefer cold light for enlarging, 
we recommend a light source of ap- 
proximately 3500° K. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








bands that make a work of art out of a 
flimsy dance tune 

In trying to define pictorialism and 
isolate it from all other photography, he ap- 
propriates all the attributes of good pho- 
tography and on top of it all places a 
trademark of afterwork. The “artistic” 
part of the work apparently comes after 
the exposure is made. Straight negatives 
are just raw material on which the art 
work is done to produce not raw prints but 
altered prints. Nature reproduced “as is” 
cannot be artistic, but must be used as raw 
material no matter how beautiful the sub- 
ject matter. A straight print just cannot 
be pictorial because it has not been “im- 
proved” by the human mind. 

Gathering in all the good things for 
pictorialism reminds me of the Soviet writ- 
ers who tell their people that the Soviets 
made all the important inventions and 
discoveries 

The use of the term “pictorial” is what 
is causing so much of the distemper. Any- 
one new to photography who joins PSA 
would be led to believe that the only 
artistic group in the Society was the 
Pictorial Division. Black and White Di- 
vision would be more accurate. So called 
pictorial or “artistic” methods can be used 
by all Division members who can learn to 
do “afterwork.” 

His suggestion to separate the two by 
having separate shows or separate sections 
has great merit although I think our high 
priest of pictorialism was spoofing, for the 
most part. The advantage would be that 
a judge, who is now afraid to accept any- 
thing that looks “unpictorial,” would be 
able to put in anything that took his fancy 
which is exactly what he should do now 
without the new classification (as I have 
pointed out above). 

The public would then have a chance to 
see more of the new work now being 
turned down and thus be allowed to judge 
for themselves 

A whole new code of aesthetics would 
develop, trying to separate the corn from 
the cryptic, which in itself offers an allur- 
ing prospect to “sound off” as I am doing 


Sam J. Vocan 


Aug. 13, 1951. 


9 Hale Street 
Post Box No. 171 
Ipoh 

To Tae Eprror 

I must really say a word or two here 
about our Jowrwat, but I can only say, 
as this will express my sentiments appro- 
priately. If I have to discontinue all my 
photographic magazine subscriptions, ex- 
cept one, I will drop all else and retain our 
Jourwat. Please keep up the splendid 
standard so far and only improve it if you 
can, 

Any little help in our hobby from you 
or any member will be greatly appreciated 
Do we have any members anywhere who 
would care to correspond with me? If so, 
please do ask them to write me. Much 
obliged 


Onc Gm Tuve 
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Vow Aids for Wetter Picture Mahing 


Jacos Descuin, APSA 


Full synchronization for the Rolleiflex, 
long a rumor, is now a fact. This favorite 
of twin-lens reflexes now has the new M-X 
shutter, the full-synch Compur that per- 
mits flash at 1/SOth to 1/S00th with 
regular 20-millisecond lamps, plus zero- 
delay for use chiefly with electronic flash 
and 1/25th to take all the flash in color 
shooting. The new shutter also permits 
self-timer shots with flash when using 
either the M or the X setting. On the 
{/2.8 camera delayed-action flash shots are 
possible only with the X setting. The top 
speed on the latter's Compur, by the way, 
has been increased from 1/400th to 1/500th. 
The new shutters wili be standard equip- 
ment on all Rolleiflex models henceforth. 

In announcing this change, Burleigh 
Brooks Company, 10 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, Eastern distributors for the 
camera, also mentioned a new type com- 
bination back to accommodate both the 
regular 120 film and 35mm. The new de- 
sign permits the use of a new pocketable 
35mm adapter and will be standard on all 
models. The adapter is the Rolleikin II. 
There’s one hitch. The new adapter will 
not fit Rolleiflexes with serial numbers be- 
low 1,160,000 or Rolleicords below 1,157,- 
000. A good reason to switch to the new 
model! 

Simultaneously, the company announced 
new prices, all including the Federal tax 
and the new-type eveready case, as follows: 
Rolleiflex cameras with the Schneider 
Xenar {/3.5 are now $269.50; with the 
Zeiss Tessar £/3.5, $299.50, with the Tessar 
{/2.8, $345. Rolleicords are $149.50 and 
$160, for the Zeiss Triotar f/3.5 and Xenar 
{/3.5, respectively. 

Full synchronization for cameras in the 
low-priced field are also announced for 
two units imported from Germany by 
Camera Specialty Company, Inc., 50 West 
29th Street, New York City. The shutter 
is the new Prontor-S, which permits syn- 
chronization for a time delay of zero, § 
or 20 milliseconds. This means flash at 
any speed on the shutter and for regular 
and SM-type flash lamps. The cameras 
are the new 35mm Edinex and the 244x3%4 
Presto folding camera. 

The Edinex has an {/2.8 Steinheil Cassar 
coated lens, shutter speeds from 1/300th to 
1 second, direct viewfinder, built-in self- 
timer and the low price of $39.95 plus 
tax. The Presto has a Schneider {/4.5 
coated lens; shutter speeds 1/250th to 1 
second ; viewfinder with mask for two nega- 
tive sizes, permitting the 120 film to yield 
eight 244x3% pictures or sixteen 154x2% ; 
built-in self-timer; body shutter release, 
and price of $41.95 plus tax. 

Kling Photo Supply Corp., 235 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, have just brought in 
from Western Germany the new Baldafix 
folding camera for 214x3% and 154x2% 
pictures on 120 rolls. The $39.50 cameras 
has a coated {/4.5 anastigmat lens; Prontor 
double-action shutter with speeds to 
1/200th ; built-in flash and self-timer; eye- 
level and reflex finders; body shutter re- 


lease; extra large film winding knob, and 
ali-leather bellows. 
Movies 

Bell & Howell Company, of Chicago, 
has just added a new 8mm movie camera, 
the 134-V to its Sportster series. The 
camera is spool-loading and costs $109.95 
equipped* with 44-inch {/2.5 B&H Comat 
universal-focus lens. With the %-inch 
B&H Super Comat the price is $139.95; 
with the %-inch {/14 TTH Ivotal lens, 
$194.95, both in focusing mounts. All 
lenses are coated and are interchangeable 
with accessory telephoto and wide-angle 
lenses. Features of the camera include a 
new viewfinder, improved exposure calcu- 
lator, operating speeds 16 to 64 frames 
per second, “drop-in” loading, light weight, 
small size and a lifetime guarantee. 

At the same time, Bell & Howell ushers 
in two new lenses for 8mm cameras. One 
is the 14-inch {/1.9 Super Comat Tele- 
photo, made by Taylor, Taylor & Hobson; 
the other is the Bell & Howell wide-angle 
%-inch {/1.9 lens. The prices are $99.95 
and $79.95, respectively. The telephoto has 
a red engraved depth-of-field scale and 
focusing mount calibrated from 2 feet to 
infinity in 14 steps. The spread-out iris 
scale stops down to f/22 and has click 
stops. Iris and focusing rings are knurled 
The wide-angle lens has a fixed focus at 4 
feet, with a depth-of-field of 2 feet to 
infinity at full aperture, 1 foot to infinity 
at £/8, 4 inches to infinity at {/22. Other 
features include click stops, drop-in filter 
ring and knurled iris ring. 

In the upper price-bracket field, costing 
$4315.65 complete less lenses, is the new 
16mm Auricon “Super-1200” sound-on-film 
camera designed and manufactured in 
Hollywood by Berndt-Bach, Inc., 7377 
Beverley Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
The camera features three separate finder 
systems: ground-glass focusing telescope 
system for through-the-lens focusing with 
any focal-length lens; studio finder showing 
upright image correct righ! to left; and 
telephoto finder system, which shows 
magnified image with matching finder ob- 
jectives carried on lens turret. The film 
mechanism runs so quietly, the makers say, 
that no blimp or other soundproof en- 
closure is needed. 

A multi-speaker unit for the 16mm 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, the first 
unit of its kind, has been introduced by 
Eastman Kodak Company. Three widely 
separated speakers may be used with the 
Pageant at the same time. Each of the 
speakers is an 8-inch speaker mounted in 
an individual baffle. One speaker is sup- 
plied with a 35-foot cord, two with 45-foot 
cords. The three speakers assemble into a 
convenient carrying case, the total weighing 
17 pounds. 

The Eumig 88, the Austrian 8mm movie 
camera with the “electric eye” (automatic 
aperture control device) may now be 
equipped with filters and portrait lenses, 
it is announced’ by Camera Specialty Co., 
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A. “GREEN pean ~ 


b Taylor (1950 Contest) 


D. "WHO DAT?" 
Phyllis Moore Stoll (1950 Contest) 


You get them all with a 


GRAPHIC caAmerRA 


Whatever the picture problem or pos- 
sibility, you’re ready with any mem- 
ber of the famous Graphic prize- 
winning family. For versatility, for 
dependability, for top performance at 
modest cost, Graphics are the favorite 
of thousands of amateurs, and profes- 
See them today at your 
Or send the coupon 
From $109.50. 


sionals. 
photo dealer’s! 
for full details. 


THE YEARS” 
Esmond 8. Martin (1949 Contest 


“THROUGH 


“CRASHING THE NEWS" 


H. Ernest King (1947 Contest) 


. “WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE” 


c 
) Chester Gabrysiak (1947 Contest) 


F. “FANCY THAT” 


‘Turn the page around and see how! 
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Graflex, Inc., Dept. 60 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Please send details on 
() Century Graphic 


(1) Pacemaker Graphics 0) Graflite 





Constance Bannister (1948 Contest) 


[) Roll Holder 





PROFESSIONAL CALLING CARDS 


Where Publishers, Professionals, Schools ana 
Teachers may present their name, address and 
one line of advertising message. Rates on apple 
cation te Editor, PSA Jounnat, Kutstewn, Pe 





COUNTRY SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
SO. WOODSTOCK, VT. 

Tutorial instruction by John W. Doscher 

in salon photography, pictorial control. 


color, and special processes. 





Inc., 50 West 29th Street, New York 1, 
the importers. The $12.50 set of three 
filters, three portrait lenses and three 
attachments, with adapter rings, are sold 
as a unit. The filters are yellow, red and 
green, the lenses for subjects 1, 1-2/3 and 
3-1/3 feet from the camera lens. The 
attachments are designed to compensate for 
the decrease in light passed by the lens 
when the filter is used 


Miscellaneous Products 


The Copymat stand, designed for copy 
ing photographs, books, manuscripts, 
stamps, coins and other objects on 35mm 
film, is announced by Exakta Camera Com- 
pany, 46 West 29th Street, New York. The 
$110.50 copy and lighting unit, which is 
based on the principle of the optical bench, 
is equipped with four lamps, two on each 
side of the instrument, adjustable to any 
position from 45 to 90 degrees. The camera 
rides an elevator that can be set easily and 
quickly at any height. A calibrated scale 
in millimeters assures precision setting of 
the camera and exact duplication. Supple- 
mentary lenses and filters are mounted in a 
holder that swings in or out on a pendulum 
base. The company offers a free descriptive 
booklet. 

The TDC Streamliner 500 slide projector 
has been introduced at $79.50 by Three 
Dimension Company, 4555 W. Addison 
Street, Chicago 41. The price includes the 
TDC Selectron slide changer, which pro- 
vides for automatic, semi-automatic or 
manual slide changing. The projector has 
a three-element coated S-inch {/3.5 Trionar 
anastigmat lens, which may be interchanged 
with lenses of other focal lengths; 500 
watt-lamp illumination; and a quiet 
built-in blower. Carrying case to hold pro- 
jector with changer in place and extra trays 
for slides, $16.50. 

Kodafix Solution, a new rapid liquid 
fixing bath, with hardener added, has been 
placed on the market by Eastman Kodak 
Company. In concentrated form sufficient 
to prepare one gallon of working solution, 
the price is $1. The fixer is diluted with 
water to make either a film or a print 
fixing bath, film requiring a one-to-three 
dilution, prints one to seven. The capacity 
is either 120 average size rolls of film or 80 
8x10 prints. 

Du Pont’s High Speed Varigam paper 
is now available in five additional surfaces: 
A (white semi-matt, single weight); AL 
(white semi-matt, document weight); B 
(white semi-matt, double weight); BT 
(white semi-glossy, double weight), and T 
(white glossy, double weight). Three new 
surfaces have also been added for Du 
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Pont’s Warmtone projection paper; QL, 
cream super rough luster, double weight; 
B and BT. 

A custom-made case for the Leica IIIc 
or IIIf, designed to house the camera 
when equipped with a telephoto lens and 
Imarect finder, is offered by E. H. Stone, 
3812 N. Mississippi Avenue, Portland 12, 
Oregon. The case is hand-made of heavy 
cowhide hand-sewn with heavy nylon 
thread and lined with red velveteen. 

An attractive new case shaped like a 
hamburger and housing two matched sets 
of filters and a set of lens hoods, is offered 
by Enteco Industries, Inc., 610 Kosciusko 
Street, Brooklyn 21, N. Y. The case is 
of top grain pigskin, has a gray felt lining, 
and a brass slide fastener. The kit, which 
costs $11.95 plus tax, consists of a set each 
of Type A and Skylight filters. 

Heitz & Lightburn, 150 West 54th Street, 
New York, announce the Alfinar £/3.5 
35mm focal length coated lens, an Old 
Delft (Dutch) import. 

Grover Photo Products, 2753 El Roble 
Drive, Los Angeles 41, Calif. write: “There 
has been a need for an optical bench for 
camera repairmen and others interested in 
optics at some price less than $5,000. So 
we have made up a limited quantity of 
these units to sell for $250 to $550 depend- 
ing on the accessories required. These 
benches will not do everything, but they 
will be within the ability of the average 
camera repairman.” They add, “there has 
also been a need for a good but inexpensive 
identification camera unit, preferably very 
portable. We feel our new Foto-Sure out- 
fit fills this need at $285 complete with 
case.” 

A new pocket-size snapshot album with 
die-cut corners in each page has been added 
to the line of accessories for the Polaroid 
Land picture-in-a-minute camera (Pola- 
roid Corp., Camibridge 39, Mass.). There 
is space for a caption under each picture. 
Made of antique finish stock in a soft shade 
of-blue, the 16-page album holds pictures 
from two rolls of Polaroid film. The 49- 
cent album has a plastic spiral-type binding. 

The Camille Company, 19 Rockwell 
Place, Brooklyn 1, N.Y., has a new album, 
Pic/kwick (say it slowly, the company sug- 
gests) designed to take various sizes of 
prints, with their negatives, in individual 
transparent pockets in folio style. The 
album measures 914x11 inches and comes 
in navy blue, white or maroon. 

Ansco has just published a revised and 
expanded edition of its “Color Photography 
Made Easy,” a 98-page 7'4x5%4-inch 
booklet at 50 cents. The booklet contains 
the latest information on the use and 
handling of Ansco Color films and Printon. 
The text is illustrated in full color and 
black-and-white, plus charts and diagrams. 

The fifth edition of the Kodak Papers 
Data Book (35 cents), its contents exten- 
sively revised, has just been issued by 
Kodak. New features of the booklet in- 
clude a paper reclassification according to 
image tone; an explanation of the rela- 
tionship between the negative and an 
appropriate printing paper; a clarification 
of terminology, and other new sections. 
Kodak also has published a completely re- 
vised edition of the Kodak Data Book, 
“Infrared and Ultraviolet Photography” 





PSA TRADING POST 


Open to individual members, free of charge. 
Limit 25 words each. Copy closes the tenth @ 
the second preceding month bejore 








For Sale—Been collecting, have too many 
lenses: 65mm Angulon coated {/6.8 compur 
rapid, 6” Tessar {/4.5 compur, 6” Goerz 
Dogmar [/3.5 (rare) focusing mount, $35 
each. Mortimer L. Friedman, 5016 Third 
St. N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 





(35 cents), bringing up to date all available 
data on these subjects. 

“Tips on Color Movie Making”, Bell & 
Howell Company’s latest booklet, is avail- 
able free from photographic dealers. 

The 1951 Issue of Master Buying Guide 
and Directory, which consists of 396 pages 
of illustrations, descriptions and prices of 
more than 1,700 leading photographic 
products, has just been published by Photo- 
graphic Trade News, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York. The guide also contains a 
list of trade names. The guide is being 
mailed free to subscribers to the magazine; 
for others, the price is $5. 


STERED 


Don Bennett 








I have-a friend, believe that or not, who 
has been quite a TV addict since the first 
sets came out. Being in the radio business 
he has always had the latest model, and 
his home is a mecca on fight nights. 

He stumbled on stereo in an amusing 
way. A customer of his insisted, late one 
evening, that he come and inspect the latest 
high-fidelity sound system the customer had 
installed in his home using units purchased 
at my friend's emporium. 

Tired and sleepy after a hard day at the 
store, capped by a visit to the dentist, 
there was little interest on his part, but 
customer relations dictated the acceptance 
of the invitation. He politely listened to 
a few records, mumbled pleasant comments 
and practically begged his way out at about 
10:30 PM. 

On the way to the door they passed a 
table where the host had been mounting 
slides. Mixing a little casual photography 
with his radio hobbies, he made polite 
inquiry about that, too. The host ex- 
plained that these were different, and pick- 
ing up a viewer, offered a look. 

Well, to shorten up the story a bit, at 
2 AM the guest said, “Gee, I could stay 
all night but I have to get to the store in 
the morning. Can I come back and look 
some more?” 

By noon the next day he had a complete 
stereo outfit; camera, viewer, flash, mount- 
ing kit, filters. 

His capitulation was easy to understand, 
as the man is just a gadgeteer at heart, but 
to get back to our beginning. . . 

Since his stereo was so popular with his 
family, he bought extra viewers. The first 
big TV fight after he started stereo, the 
usual crowd of neighbors came over to see 
the fight. 
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Famous press photographer says: 


“There's only one way to make flash shots... 
Battery-Capacitor Photoflash 
with ‘EVEREADY’ “B’ BATTERIES!” 


Leading manufacturers 
have B-C units available 
NOW ...to give you the 
following advantages: 


@ Completely different photoflash prin- 
ciple. 

@ One tiny “Eveready” “B” battery does 
the job — lasts months and months. 

@ Leakproof —can’t bulge or stick. 

@ Potential energy for 20,000 flashes. 

@ Uniformly consistent peaking time for 
the flash. 

@ Greater portability due to reduced size 
and light weight. 

@ Improved operation at low tempera- 
tures. 


@ More dependable synchronization 
with solenoid tripper. 


See your photographic supplier NOW! 


F REE: Folder on the Battery-Capacitor 
System. Write for Battery Engineering 
Bulletin No. 5 


Pat Candido, noted New York Daily News photographer, numbers among 
his many achievements in his field two Press Photographer's News Class 
Awards, the Editor & Publisher's Award, and the Grafiex Diamond Award. 





The terms ‘Eveready’ and “Mini-Max'’ ore registered trade-marks of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY - A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, %. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: National Corbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 











To while away the time he passed 
viewers around and started his slides on the 
circuit. Before the fights came on, some- 
one had turned off the TV set because the 
noise interfered with discussion of the 
pictures and they forgot to turn it on 
again! 

When the slides were finished, so was the 
fight, and nobody cared a bit 

> > > 

Stereo has always been that powerful, 
but as we said before, it used to be just 
too complicated for the average person 
The intensive stereo addict of today still 
goes in for all the frills that the perfec- 
tionist requires, the cabinet viewers with 
infinite adjustments, the intricate optical 
systems, all the other foofaraw that leads 
to the ultimate perfect stereo shot 

The average centipede could count on 
his toes the number of addicts of this type, 
whereas the stereo fan is numbered in the 
thousands 

Just as in planar photography, where 
the camera collector and gadgeteer is a 
definite, if vocal minority, stereo fans out- 
number the addicts. The addicts have kept 
stereo photography alive for a hundred 
years, and all due credit to them, but the 
maturity of stereo comes with its spread 
to the masses of fans whose purchases will 
finance the development of cheaper and 
better equipment to spread the interest 
even further 

It is interesting to know of the work 
of the addict, of the equipment he uses, 
of the the art, and from 
time to time we will introduce items about 
these elevated subjects. We will probably 
lose all our addict readership, but there 
are other columns for them, and you other 
two guys, who are fans like we are, can 


enjoy the column with us 
. > . 


progression ol 


Tried an experiment the other day that 
looked good in the finder. Can’t wait to 
see if we worked it right. 

Stumbled on an unexpected model who 
filled a white bathing suit inside and out- 
side just right. She had an interesting 
trick of holding a mirror between her knees 
as she combed to pretty up for our camera 
Seen in profile it was a cute trick. We 
moved around in back of her and it was 
even cuter. 

In the mirror we could see her face 
when she tilted the mirror a little side- 
ways. We asked her to turn it so she 
could see the camera. Then we got the 
full face in the glass, as we saw her shoulder 
and head in the finder 

Jiggling around until the composition was 
as we wanted it, we had the model follow 
us in the mirror. Then, the right action 
and we shot 

Focusing is a little tricky here, but if 
you analyze it briefly, it works out quite 
simply. From the camera, the nearest 
point in focus was the model's back. Her 
face became the farthest point because we 
measure from camera to mirror and back 
to face. It is just the same as if the face 
is as far beyond the mirror as it is from the 
mirror. By focusing on the mirror itself 
we had close to maximum depth and it 
was simply a matter of setting the aperture 
for the depth we needed. 

This type of shot, with the model in the 
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foreground, makes the severest demands on 
focusing of any mirror work. If a large 
mirror is used, and the model is outside 
the camera's direct view, then the nearest 
point is the mirror and the model is the 
farthest point, measured from camera to 
mirror to model. Of course, any objects 
in front of the mirror must be allowed for 
in judging the nearest point. There might 
be a bow! of flowers, or a table, or some 
other objects needful to the composition 
and they must be considered. 

Mirror photography is interesting. A 
mirror makes a nice frame for a sweet 
young thing getting ready for the Prom, 
for the first date. The well-dressed young 
man can also be placed story-wise before a 
mirror with excellent results. 

And what is cuter than a baby, or a 
puppy, looking over that stranger on the 
other side of the glass? 

> . > 

We've gotten into the habit of taking 
along the stereo viewer whenever we go 
visiting. It’s a great improvement on an 
album or a pack of pictures. Planar pic- 
tures bore lots of people, unless they have 
an intimate association with the subject 
matter. But stereo pictures are always 
welcome, seemingly regardless of subject 
matter. 

We have some scenics made during a 
local flood. We made them to record the 
flood with some pictorial overtones. Of 
only local interest, they never fail to excite 
the viewer wherever we take them. 

It helps to have the slides classified so 
similar scenes run along together. Another 
help is to have adequate titles on each slide 
in addition to your private shorthand. 

To help you maintain the slides in proper 
order, there is the old trick of the 
diagonal. Equip yourself with Scotch tape 
in various colors, the kind used for deco- 
rating Christmas packages, about a quarter- 
inch wide. Also a razor blade. 

Arrange your slides in the desired order, 
then stack them together on the table. 
Hold them tight and have a helper put a 
strip of the tape across the pile diagonally, 
so the tape sticks to the top edge of the 
slide. 

There are many ways you can code them. 
By color of tape is one. Then the diagonal 
is another. Run a strip from the front 
left to the right rear. Next group, from 
right front to left rear. Another group, 
run tape both ways, X fashion. Then one 
straight back on left edge with second 
strip from left to right. Straight back on 
right edge with tape from left to right. 
Any number of combinations of color and 
direction. 

After each group is taped, with the tape 
securely stuck to each slide, run the razor 
blade between the slides to separate them, 
leaving a tell-tale tape on each slide. 

Here's the hickey on this deal. Not only 
will the color of tape reveal the set the 
slide belongs to, but the slide will always 
be put back in the right place. If it isn’t 
in the right slot in your file, the out-of- 
place strip of tape will stick out like a sore 
thumb. True, it is one of the oldest slide- 
filing tricks known, but there are a lot of 
stereo fans who are newcomers and 


wo sldn't know about it 
* * . 


Just so your friends won't become bored 
looking at your beautiful, properly-exposed, 
exquisitely mounted stereos, we're coming 
up with some simple trickery that can be 
fun. It’s the kind of stuff that can be 
used without the patter of the magician, 
or with it. We may even furnish you a 
monologue script to go with it. If we're 
ambitious! You'll find out the state of 
our ambition next month. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 
Territory, by Rexford Newcomb, The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill, 225 pages, 834x11'4, illustrated, 
cloth, $20.00, 1950. Available from 
PSA JouRNAL, postpaid. 








The statement that photography is a 
doorway to many arts well is demonstrated 
in this photographically illustrated treatise 
on the design and construction of homes 
and public buildings in that area now 
comprising the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a portion of 
Minnesota. Indeed, there is a close rela- 
tionship between photography and archi- 
tecture. Photographers will be interested 
not only in the influences for the develop- 
ment of various architectural styles, but in 
their human causes. 

The region known as the Old Northwest 
once was claimed by the New England 
states. When it became territory, and 
eventually was developed into states, New 


Englanders were among the settlers. So 


were French, English, German, Scotch, 
Irish, Bavarian, Swedish, Moravian, and 
other peoples. Each brought styles of 
architecture and principles of construction 
from the homelands. Each modified tradi- 
tional building design and fabrication to 
suit the materials, the climate, and the 
living requirements of the new land. Re- 
sultingly, the Old Northwest enjoyed as 
much freedom and as great variation in 
architecture as it did in government, which 
reflected the highest American principles of 
democracy. 

Whether the settlers learned anything of 
architectural design and construction from 
the Indians they displaced is not today 
evident. The settlers definitely did, how- 
ever, import architectural ideas and devel- 
oped and adapted others on the spot. New 
England and Southern Colonial, The 
Georgian, Early American, Federal, and 
other styles of architecture still are evident, 
plus those monstrous unnamed and now 
unwanted styles which came into vogue 
after the War Between the States. 

The photographer who is interested in 
architectural photography and the amateur 
who wants to learn all he can about func- 
tional photography will be interested in 
this book. It puts good photography to 
the service of architecture, of history, and 
of book-making. It presents some draw- 
ings of buildings which have been demol- 
ished, and more photographs of structures 
which have survived the years. From 
these photographs the photographer will 
learn how more convincing and informative 
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Stereo Realist is th camera 


in stereo photography 


the easiest to use 


People who never before operated a camera find it 
amazingly simple to take fine pictures with the 
REALIST right from the start. All you have to do is 
focus the range-finder, set the shutter speed and 
lens opening, then press the shutter release. Every- 
thing viewed in the view-finder is recorded in color 
on film — exactly as your eyes saw the original 
scene. Even flash pictures are easy to take with this 
precision-engineered camera which has taken all 
the work out of photography to make picture-tak- 
ing a real pleasure. 


STEREO REALIST 18S YOUR BEST CAMERA BUY 


The ReAuist is within the reach of modest 
budgets. Its price has not increased in over 
six years! You get 29 exposures from a 36- 
exposure roll, Moreover, REALIST users get 
a higher percentage of “good” shots. Davip 
Wurre Co., 387 W. Court St., Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin, 





the best results 


People who énow picture-taking and picture-making 
prefer the REALIsT because it gives them the per- 
fect picture. Actually, it’s impossible to describe the 
glorious color and true-to-life realism of REALIST 
pictures. In third dimension people are so lifelike 
you almost 5 ace them to speak . . . flowers are so 
real you can almost smell their fragrance . . . scenic 
views have all the depth and grandeur of the orig- 
inal. Once you see them at your dealer's you'll 
agree that REALIsT pictures are literally ‘‘out of this 
world.” 


~~ alist 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES —_ LS As or 


Senee RE ALIST Lanied ‘Q@anen, v jewers » it ya 
cessories ave products of the David W bite Co., Milwaukee 





BUY THESE CUSTOM-BUILT ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR REALIST 


EVER-READY 
CASE — Best 
quality, top grain 
leather, excep- 
tionally sturdy. 
Entire front and 
top can be re- 
moved. 


SLIDE AND 
VIEWER CASE 
— Provides neat, 
easy means of 
carrying viewer 
and slides. Leath- 
erette covered, 


Plush finished, 


CAMERA AND 
ACCESSORY 
BAG — Heavy- 
duty top grain 
saddle leather. 
Partitioned for 
accessories. Avail- 
able in three colors. 





than drawings are architectural photographs 
which, as the author states, “show not 
only discrimination in the selection of ma- 
terials, but great taste in presenting it.” 

This is no book about the subject of 
photography, but one in which photography 
is used, satisfactorily, to illuminate a 
kindred art. It does more than illuminate. 
It suggests that the time is coming, per- 
haps already here, when the real contribu- 
tion of photography to history, to archi- 
tecture, and to other accumulations of 
knowledge will be appreciated, and photog- 
raphers will be invited, either as individuals 
or as members of organizations, to collabo- 
rate in producing artistic, convincing, and 
permanent records of America’s historic 
past and present. Published combinations 
of satisfactory photographs and interesting 
wordage should make for more volumes 
which, like this one, so interestingly reflect 
the thoughts and deeds of people 


Tuts Is War!, by David Douglas Duncan, 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y., 192 
pages, 834 x 1134, illustrated, cloth, 
$4.95, 1951 Available from PSA 
Journat, Kutztown, Pa., postpaid 


This is a book about war written with 
a camera in the hand of “Life” photogra- 
pher Duncan. There are words in the 
book, too. Words which try to explain the 
war in Korea, at least insofar as action 
goes. Words which tell about the camera 
and how it was used 

The camera was a Leica equipped with 
the new Japanese Nikkor lenses. The film 


was Super XX, developed in DK-20, and 


possible of enlargement to 30 x 40 inches 
because of capable time-and-temperature 
handling by Daniel Becker, of “Life's” 
darkroom staff. 

The words about the war are intended to 
provide merely the setting, such as an 
attack upon a hill, the capture of a city, 
and a fighting retreat. Thereafter, and 
without words, the photographs take over 
the job of telling the story. 

The camera goes with the troops from 
transport to trenches. The reader looks 
down the muzzle of a machine gun at an 
advanced post—and sees what soldiers see 
He advances with the men beside a tank 
He hikes with them along the roads, 
through rice paddies, across valleys; until, 
finally, he is atop the hill and in the smoke 
of battle. 

This is, in effect, a new kind of picture 
book which takes a new kind of reading 
One sees and senses rather than reads and 
ponders. 

For the photographer who wonders just 
what can be done with the camera, the 
book is a revelation. Every photographer 
will wish he had had the opportunity 
Also will wonder if he, under fire and 
other circumstances of war, could have 
made photographs of such uniform excel- 
lence. 

This book has a sordid subject, war. It 
makes no attempt to picture war as other 
than it is, sordid. Still, it avoids the 
horror-shots. It seeks to place the camera 
in the eyes of the soldiers who fight wars 
and to show war as they see it 

Mission accomplished 
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PracticaL Puotocrarnic CHemistry, by 
Charles E. O'Hara and James W. 
Osterburg, American Photography 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 189 pages, 512x812, illustrated, 
cloth, $4.75, 1951. Available postpaid 
from PSA Jovrnat, Kutztown, Pa. 


Photographers have been awaiting a 
book which would explain the chemistry 
of photography with directness and sim- 
plicity. This is it. The average amateur 
can read it without becoming enmeshed in 
scientific complications. 

The authors stick close to photography 
and outline the essentials for the specific 
purpose of better and basic understanding 
of what goes on, chemically-speaking, dur- 
ing development, fixation, and other oper- 
ations. To this end, the authors deal with 
emulsions, developers, development pro- 
cedures, hardening, fixing, washing, inten- 
sification, reduction, and reversal. There 
are data also on hypersensitization, latensi- 
fication, desensitization, special methods of 
development, what to do about fogs and 
stains. 

By reading this book the amateur will 
come to understand the natures and the 
powers of the various genies inhabiting the 
bottles on the darkroom shelving, and will 
learn what they do, how they do it, and 
why. This is particularly pertinent infor- 
mation because it enables the amateur to 
take precautions and thus avoid many 
mysterious difficulties and disasters. 

The chapter on reducing agents and 
developers tells what each type does. Thus 
the photographer can select a developer in 
the knowledge of its actual potentialities 
and without being confused by the pardon- 
able but overly enthusiastic boasting of 
the manufacturers. Chapters on papers, 
on toning, and, particularly, the chapter on 
various printing processes, such as carbon, 
fresson, oil, gum-dichromate, and others, 
are meaty with understandable informa- 
tion. In fact, a goodly portion of the book 
is given over to printing processes. There 
is also a helpful, convenient, and thor- 
oughly streamlined formulary. 


PmorocrapHy Arietp, by Ormai_ iI. 
Sprungman, The Stackpole Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., 449 pages, 7x10, illustrated, 
cloth, $7.50, September 1951, available 
postpaid from PSA Journat, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 


Amateurs with a liking for hunting, fish- 
ing, and other outdoor sports, and 
accustomed to reading Ormal Sprungman’s 
camera hints for sportsmen in “Sports 
Afield,” will be delighted to find Sprung- 
man between solid covers. This book is 
based upon the premises that, the camera 
now being companion piece to rod and 
gun and definitely a part of sports equip- 
ment, sportsmen should enjoy photography 
as another great and wonderful hobby. 

The amateur who wishes he could visit 
those faraway places, where deer drink 
from sunlit pools and trout leap for the 
evening hatch, now can visit them, if 
vicariously, with Sprungman and camera. 
Enroute he will learn much about cameras, 


field equipment, and photography, for this 
author has a delightful way of making the 
use of the camera simple and understand- 
able. Much of what he tells about 
photography afield is applicable to photog- 
raphy elsewhere. 

Sprungman covers just about everything 
the amateur should know—-stills, movies, 
color shots, flash, night shots, winter 
shots—and then takes the reader on thrill- 
ing jaunts to photograph birds, big game, 
fish, ducks, spiders, bugs, trees, flowers, and 
various sports. Included are practical 
suggestions for making travelogs with both 
still and motion picture cameras. 

The very first chapter goes into the 
business of camera-shooting moose, squir- 
rels, groundhogs, elk, antelope, deer, and 
ducks. By the time of the opening of the 
second chapter, wherein Sprungman tells 
about different types of cameras, the reader 
is ready to go adventuring with the first 
available Nimrod. Indeed, before the 
camera chapter ends, he is photographing 
pintail ducks, snowcapped mountains, 
sheep, campsites beside rippling streams, 
and is preparing for chapter three, which 
deals with composition and travel. By 
mid-book the reader is panting to photo- 
graph pike and pickerel, eager to mount a 
cayuse for the trail up Old Smokey, and 
thinking of the time when he will wrap his 
blankets about him. in a tent above the 
timberline, with the embers of the dying 
campfire glowing fitfully against the purple 
hills. 

There’s something about this Sprungman 
which tantalizes readers who have an 
itching foot. When he combines photog- 
raphy with outdoor sports he is positively 
irresistible. It remains to be seen whether 
this book will initiate an epidemic of salon 
shots of baby mallards, 22 long rifle car- 
tridges, lamphrey eels at lunch, or caribou 
in commotion, but any such trend certainly 
would produce a refreshing change. 

Additional to Sprungman’s infectious 
prose is the attractive layout of the volume, 
which exactly serves its good purpose, and 
the concentration of pictures and words 
upon the photographic aspects of the great 
outdoors. Sprungman, apparently wise in 
the ways of wives and other worrisome 
relatives, takes care to bring the reader 
back to home and fireside by telling how 
to set up a basement theatre for the exhi- 
bition of the photographic trophies. 


Epitinc anp Titirnc, by John Croydon, 
The Fountain Press, London, England, 
56 pages, 434x714, illustrated, paper, 50 
cents, 1951, available postpaid from 
PSA Journat. 


This volume No. 6 in a “Cinefacts” series 
tells the amateur motion picture photog- 
rapher how to utilize the techniques of 
editing and titling to convert film into a 
production. 

The author explains the underlying psy- 
chology of editing and titling, then describes 
how to undertake the operations success- 
fully. Throughout the book he is careful 
to associate the thinking and the doing, so 
that the reader gets a clear idea of each 
step. Additionally, he tells of many ways 
of getting results, some of them quite 
startling, by simple methods. 
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| WISH to extend a most cordial welcome and a hearty hand shake to each 
and every member and guest who has come to Detroit for our 1951 PSA 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 

This is a festive occasion in Detroit, as we are celebrating our 250th Birth- 
day. We are especially pleased that you are here to help celebrate the 
occasion. 

The Convention Committee has been planning for nearly two years to make 
your visit most entertaining and interesting. 

If you avail yourself of the programs planned for you, I can assure you that 
there will never be a dull moment during your stay here. Regardless of your 
interest in photography, you can’t fail to take home some new and practical 
ideas. 

The Convention Committee will be wearing ribbons, so be sure and make 
yourself and your wants known to them. I hope I can meet every one of you 
personally. 

So it’s “DETROIT FOR FUN IN ’51.” 

Lyatt F. Cross, General Chairman, 
PSA INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 1951 


PSA Cosine Program, Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, October 10 

9:30-11:45 am—Registration, Book-Cadillac Hotel 

9:30-10:30 am—PSA Board of Directors Meeting, Parlor H 

9:30-11:45 am—TD—George T. Eaton, APSA, Eastman 
Kodak Co., presiding. “Symposium on In- 
dustrial Photography.” T. H. Miller, East- 
man Kodak Co., “Planning and Preparation 
of Visuai Aids.” Don McCutcheon, Ford 
Motor Co., “Scientific Uses of Photogra- 
phy.” F. E. Basom, University Microfilms, 
Inc., “Industrial Microfilming.” V. Farynk, 
General Motors, Photographic Div., “Con- 
ventional Photography within the Industrial 
Plant.” Max Beard, Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory, “Industrial High-Speed Photogra- 
phy.” “Phototemplate Photography.” 


1:30- 3:00 pm—General Membership and National Council 
Meeting 

3:00 pm—TD (Cont’d.)—George T. Eaton, APSA, 
Eastman Kodak Co., “Symposium on In- 
dustrial Photography” 

3:15- 7:00 pa—Barbeque, South of the Border to Canada 


1:30 


7:30- 8:30 pm-——Progress Medal Award & Official PSA Exhi- 
bition Opening at Detroit Institute of Arts 

8:30-10:00 pm—Movies, Color and Nature Slide Exhibit— 
Showing of Technical Slides at Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts 


Thursday, October 11 
9:30-10:30 am—CD, ND—W. H. Savary, “Long Focal Length 
Lens Problems, Bird Photography” 
—MPD—Executive Committee Meeting 
—PD—Mrs. Olga Emma Irish, APSA, “Portraits 
of People Like You and Me” 
—P-JD, TD—Ford Motor Plant Tour 
10:45-11:45 am—-CD—Stereo Demonstration, David White Co 
—MPD—Showing of Amateur Movies 
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—PD—Print Analysis by Experts, J. Elwood 
Armstrong, APSA, Moderator, John Hogan, 
Hon. PSA, FPSA, Eva Briggs, George 
Wright, and Elbridge Newhall, APSA 

P-JD, TD—Edward S. Purrington, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., “Photography in Industry” 


30- 5:00 pm—Field Trip to Greenfield Village 
7:30- 8:20 pm—MPD, For All 
“Karambi” 


CD—For All Divisions, Fred Bond, “Color 
Composition” 


Divisions, E. J. Hurd, 


30-10:00 PM 


Friday, October 12 
7:30 amM—Council Breakfast 
9:30-11:45 am—Johnny Appleseed, Ail 
Ballroom 
11:45— 1:15 pw—CD, TD Luncheons 


Divisions—Grand 


1:30- 3:00 pm—CD, TD—Color Clinic, H. Clyde Carlton, 
APSA, Moderator; Harold Harsh, APSA, 
Ansco; Maurice LaClair, LaClair Studio; 
Harry Lerner, APSA, Tricorn Press; Karl 
Thaxton, Thaxton Simonds Laboratories; 
Howard Colton, FPSA, Eastman Kodak 
Company 

—MPD--Equipment and Pre-Planning Clinic 
PD—Photographic Guild of Detroit, “Big, 

Blue and Glossy” 

—P-JD—News and Magazine Photography 
CD—A. C. Klein, APSA, Color Slide Clinic 
MPD-—Shooting Your Movies Clinic 
PD—Maurice Tabard, “Creative Photogra- 

hy” 
P-J D—Michigan State Police, “Crime Labora- 
tory” 


3:15— 5:00 pm 
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6:00 


PM 


7:30- 8:30 PM 


8:30-10:00 


Saturday, October 


PM 


9: 30-10:30 AM 


9:00-11:55 AM 


4S— 1:15 PM 


30-10:00 PM 


TD—David Gilkeson, Wollensak Optical Co., 
“High Speed Motion Photography ;” H. G. 
Morse, Ansco, “Determining Exposure In- 
dexes for Reversible Films;” Dr. T. H. 
James, Eastman Kodak Co., “Mechanism of 
Development of Liquid Photographic 
Emulsions” 


MPD—Banquet 

PD—For All Divisions, Yousuf Karsh, FPSA 

TD—For All Divisions, “Photography Comes 
of Age,” a dramatic presentation 
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CD—Color Slide Salon Showing 

MPD—Errors in Movies Clinic 

ND—Nature Slide Salon Showing 

PD—Miss Doris M. Weber, APSA, 
mentators Conference” 

TD—George Ehrenfried, Polaroid Corp., 
“Formaldehyde as a Photographic Develop- 
ing Agent ;" Dr. F. G. Back, APSA, Zoomar 
Corp., “Modern Developments in Mirror 
Lenses;"” John B. Taylor, Ansco, “Tech- 
niques for Evaluating Color Reproduction 
with Color Negative Mono Packs ;” Thomas 
Knowles, General Electric, Lamp Div., 
“Exposure Determination When Making 
Unusual Industrial Photographs;” Paul 
Marsal & Norman Potter, National Carbon 
Co., “Dry Battery Powered , Electronic 
Photoflash ;” Eastman Kodak Co., “Battery 
Condensor and Electronic Flash” 

CD—Mrs. Helen C. Manzer, APSA, “Unbe 
lievable Utah” 

MPD—Editing and Titles 
Barrett, APSA, Moderator 

PD—General Meeting, Ray 
Presiding 

P-JD—Common Errors of Subject Handling 
and the Remedies 

ND—Louis Quitt, “Insect Life, Their Habits, 
and Metamorphosis” 


“Com- 


Clinic, Nestor 


Miess, APSA, 


ND, PD—Luncheons 

CD, TD—Rodger J. Ross, “Duplication of 
Color Transparencies by Three Narrow 
Band Filters” 

MPD—Ray Eggerstad, “Down the Mighty 
Colorado.” Clinic on Sound Motion Pic- 
tures 

PD—Miss Doris M 
Print Judging” 

P-JD—TV and News Coverage 

TD—Allen Stimson, APSA, General Electric, 
Apparatus Dept., “A New Development in 
Exposure Meters;” Philip M. Mikoda, 
Ansco, “Color Duplicating Made Easy ;” 
Oran Miller, Eastman Kodak Company, 
“The Red Eye Effect in Flash Color Pho- 
tography ;” E. F. Berley & J. E. Bates, 
Ansco, “Sensitometric Processing of Color 
Film with Rotary Agitation;” Arthur C. 
Lundahl, Department of Navy, “Naval 
Photographic Interpretation ;” 16mm Navy 
Sound Movie 

CD, PD—Maurice 
Color Portraits” 

MPD—Amateur Movies 

ND—Robert Hermes, 16mm Color 
“Exploring Canadian Bird Islands” 


Weber, APSA, “Small 


LaClair, “Lighting for 


Movie, 


Annual Banquet, Grand Ballroom 


APPLESEED'S CORRESPONDENCE 
East Orange, N. J. 
Dear Jomnny: 

I have been an avid reader of your articles in PSA Jourwat 
from month to month, and after reading your article on color 
slides in the July issue, I have high hopes that in you there may 
be a solution to my troubles. 

I use a Retina #2 for my color slides, which I find excellent 
for landscapes, etc. However, I have been seeking a method for 
some time now by which I could use my 254 x 3'4 Speed Graphic 
for close-ups of flowers, etc. 

In your article you speak of an adapter for sheet film cameras, 
same adapter having its own ground glass viewing system, and 
using 35mm film. 

This is just what I have been trying to find for some time now, 
with no success. Can you help me by telling me where I can find 
one of these gimmicks? 

I am within shopping distance of New York City, and I surely 
would appreciate any advice you have to offer me. 

Hoping to hear from you in the near future, and looking forward 
to meeting you in person at Detroit come October, I am 

Daviw A. Murray 
Pres., Rockefeller Center 
Camera Club 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

You should have no trouble finding an adapter back in New 
York. Possibly you have asked for the wrong thing. The piece 
of equipment referred to is known as the 35mm Adapter Back A 
or B or the Bantam Adapter Back A or B. I understand that 
this piece of equipment has been discontinued in manufacture, 
but dealers can still order them. The last price that I saw was 
$42.50. Since its discontinuance, a new piece of equipment that 
does the same type of job has replaced the old adapter back. This 
is known as the 35mm Film Adapter A, which is available for 
35mm film only and fits 2'4x3%4 cameras. I believe it sells 
for $52.50. 

Why not discuss your problem with one of the big dealers that 
advertises in PSA Journat? 

One caution: these adapters cannot be used on cameras with 
Graphic-type backs. They can be used on European-type backs 
directly and Graflex backs by mounting them on a proper size 
sheet of some stiff material, such as tempered Masonite. In the 
latter case, you will need to cut a hole for the light to come 
through the Masonite to the film. 

I was able to pick up the enclosed literature from my dealer. 
I am sending it to you for your examination 

You realize, of course, that the Detroit convention program will 
be presided over by someone other than the real Johnny. He will 
remain anonymous. 

Jounny Appieseen, APSA 
* * 
Dear Jounny: 

We are spending the night here after making the trip to the 
Gaspe as per Johnny Appleseed. We have followed as closely as 
we could the trip as outlined by you in the PSA Journar. Can't 
tell you what a help it was. In fact, it was that article that gave 
us the urge to come. Have most worn it out. Have shown 
it to everyone along the way and they were delighted. 

Have your article on the Maine Coast with us. Know we 
won't be able to cover the whole trip. We'll do as much as we 
can with the time we have left. Mr. & Mrs. E. M. Meers 


Dear Mr. & Mrs. Merrs: 

Thanks for taking time on your trip to tell me how much you 
enjoyed the Gaspe adventure. Letters like yours are most 
gratifying and make this volunteer effort worth all the work. 

The picture of the Admiral Beatty Hotel at St. John, New 
Brunswick, brings back fond memories. It's the hotel I use before 
boarding the early morning Digby ferry when I go on picture 
trips to Nova Scotia. Probably you'll be unhappy to know that 
while in St. John you were just one day’s drive from one of the 
richest photographic wonderlands on the continent: the Blue 
Rocks—Peggy’s Cove area of Nova Scotia. 

Jounny Appteseep, APSA 
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As EVENT of unusual significance is taking place in the 
photographic world this autumn with the release of a 
portfolio containing ten of Edward Weston’s original 
prints. Two of the prints that will probably be included 
are reproduced herewith. 

To quote from a letter received from Mr. Weston a 
short time ago: 

“Next year will be my 50th year as a photographer. 
My sons and a couple of friends waited on me in a body 
offering to do all the work if I would put out a portfolio 
of ten prints, originals, of course. . 

“The prints will be contacts from 8x10 negatives, 
excepting perhaps one Graflex head from my ‘candid’ 
They will be mounted on Strathmore 


On 


period of 1923 


es f on ortfolio 


and encased in a protective box with a statement designed 
by Grabhorn Press. 

“I have not yet selected the 10 prints to be included, 
but I will send two or three which I feel sure will have 
favorable consideration. But I want to feel free to change. 
It is not an easy job choosing 10 from a life’s work. I 
will not please everyone, least of all myself.” 

The portfolio will be priced at $100 each and may be 
ordered direct from Edward Weston, Wildcat Hill, R.F.D. 
Carmel, California. Since the number will not exceed 100 
and since the portfolio is already very much in demand as 
a collector’s item, those interested should send in their 
orders promptly. Postage will be prepaid but those resid- 
ing in California must add $3 to cover state sales tax. 


ee 


Georce Hatrorp, ARCA, FRPS 


Ls RESPONSE to an invitation to write an article about 
my work, I am pleased to have an opportunity to explain 
how I came to gravitate to the type of subject matter 
and process in which I am now specializing. All of my 
present prints are in color, and although entirely photo- 
graphic in production, resemble a color print rather than 
a color photograph. 

My interest in photography began when I was a boy 
at school and was given a cheap box camera. At that 
time, my developing and printing had to be carried out 
in an old, damp cellar. However, despite the limitations 
of my equipment, the results achieved under favorable 
conditions were promising enough to justify my con- 
tinued interest. Upon leaving school, I wanted to be- 
come an Art Master, so I spent six years at City of 
Bradford School of Art, and four years at The Royal 
College of Art in London, where I studied drawing, 
painting and design. 

About 1918 I joined the Bradford Photographic 
Society and began to take photography seriously, and 
after the usual period of “snapshooting” I began to con- 
centrate on landscapes. This brought about my meeting 
with Harold Leighton, who was world-famous for his 
small gum prints. It was he who taught me the gum 
bichromate printing process which is so fundamental 
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to my present methods that I have added a special note 
to this article explaining its principles. 

In choice of subject matter I followed Leighton, 
taking advantage of the many abbeys, castles and manor 
houses in my own county of Yorkshire. As time went 
on, I found myself subconsciously looking for pattern. 
Not necessarily seeking things beautiful in themselves, 
but those that would produce beautiful prints—a very 
important difference. 

At this time I was making copious notes on ideas for 
prints, but they were only accumulating because they 
were beyond the scope of landscapes. I became dis- 
satisfied and hemmed in on all sides, but determined to 
find an outlet for advance. It was then that I took up my 
present work. 

Now I know the cause of this uneasiness. It is the 
result of treating realism as an end in itself, and realism, 
like cheap music, does not give lasting satisfaction. 
Ruskin told us a generation ago that merely to copy the 
outside appearance of things was not sufficient. The 
ignorance of this truth has caused more casualties among 
candidates for high pictorial honors than all other reasons 
combined. When you have grasped this truth you find 
yourself using the most intractable medium in all graphic 
presentation. In drawing and painting, realism, if de- 
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CHURCH AT HORNITOS, 1940 


sirable, has to be achieved. 
realism has to be subordinated. 

To attain real success in pictorial photography, you 
should be able to express abstract qualities as, for 
example, weather, in landscapes; dignity or gentleness, 
in portraiture; and triumph, rioting or rejoicing, in figure 
composition. Such qualities should be your concern when 
creating your pictures. 

My chosen course is only one of many, for abstract 
qualities can be expressed in different ways. I first 
thought of figure studies, but the studio was not large 
enough, and models were difficult to obtain, so I turned 
to the photography of things, purely for the light pattern 
which could be created. To be able to arrange the 
articles would surely give greater scope and freedom than 
to seek suitable material already organized. 

The first requirement was a background which would 
photograph white. To obtain this I constructed a hori- 
zontal surface of flashed-opal glass, illuminated from 
underneath, on which I could place objects to form light 
patterns. I use only transmitted light. 


In photography, however, 
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Edward Weston 


The actual apparatus consists of a light box, 20x30 
inches, by 15 inches high, and the glass top previously 


described. Above the center of the top is a whole-plate 
field camera, ready to record any pattern that appeals to 
me. 

The tones are created as follows: 

Black: By allowing opaque objects to remain on 
the glass during the entire exposure time. 
By letting semi-transparent objects remain 
on the glass for the full time ef exposure, 
or by allowing an opaque object to remain 
only a part of the exposure period. By 
this latter method any desired depth of 
half tone can be obtained. 

By photographing the glass without any 
obstruction. 

I use Ilford ordinary plates, or flat films, and the 
exposures are up to fifteen seconds at {/8. Development 
is in Azol. The negative should be plucky, with almost 
clear glass in the thin parts, as required for my method 
of gum printing. 


Half tones: 


White: 
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A SON OF TOIL ON A TON OF SOIL George Halford 


A gum bichromate. Objects used consisted of a coin, tin lid, point 
cut off a leaf, a twig, two paper cut outs and two pieces of velvet 


To form interesting patterns, I have used a Venetian 
shawl, curtain rings, leaves, sand, perforated zinc, fisher- 
man’s netting, black velvet, twigs, grass, pebbles, pieces 
of wood, string, rope, chain and paper cutouts. Caution 
is needed in the use of the latter suggest, but do not 
imitate.” 

There you have my equipment. What things can you 
think of to use? What patterns can you make? What 
ideas can you express? If you are interested in trying, 
may I suggest that you start by making a collection of 
things, without any preconceived scheme, and see what 
you can discover. My work is the result of both inten- 
tion and chance. On several occasions successful prints 
were created by accidental arrangements. Sometimes a 
composition suddenly appeared when I had something 
entirely different in mind. You will miss many of these 
effects unless you develop a flexible and responsive 
imagination 


Notes on the Gum Bichromate Process 


This process has always appealed to me for its per- 
manence, simplicity and low cost, and also for the variety 
of colors and papers that can be used. Its one disad- 
vantage is that a full-sized negative is required. 

It was Pouncey who, in 1858, discovered that by 
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mixing together solutions of gum and bichromate, and 
painting the resultant compound onto a piece of paper, 
the mixture became sensitive to light upon drying. If 
the coated paper is immersed in water, without e ure 
to light, the entire coating comes off. If, however, the 
coated paper has been exposed to light, the coating will 
not dissolve. If exposed under a negative, the amount 
that can be dissolved is inversely proportionate to the 
amount of light that has fallen on the sensitized paper. 
After developing, the emulsion has varying thicknesses, 
as with a bromide print, and if a fine, black powder has 
been added to the mixture, you obtain a positive image in 
black and white. The printing paper starts completely 
dark, and develops from dark to light, with the high- 
lights appearing first. After drying, the image is perma- 
nent and will not dissolve if soaked again in water. 

There are many ways of working the process, and to 
enjoy it does not necessarily demand accuracy. How- 
ever, casual workers cannot depend upon repeating any 
given effect, and such methods do not appeal to me. 
I use both ounces and cubic centimeters, and weigh the 
powder colors to 1/100 gram. With colors the relation 
of weight to potency varies greatly, making it essential 
to weigh very strong colors with extreme accuracy. 


Stock solutions: 
Gum: 
Best quality gum (Acacia) 
Water 
Carbolic acid 
Ammonium bichromate: 
A saturate solution—making sure 
some solid in the bottom of the bottle. 
Paper: 
I have never sized paper. I buy the kind that has 
the right amount of size in it, for too much size 
give soot and whitewash effects, while papers with 
too little give the print a fogged appearance. 
Apparatus: 
A small mortar and pestle for mixing. 
Two black-bristle, house painter’s brushes 
inch, and one 2% inches. 
A large board, tilted slightly backwards. 
Pushpins or thumbtacks. 
Old newspapers or equivalent. 
Emulsion for coating: 
Gum solution 
Bichromate 
Powder 
Mix thoroughly in the mortar. 


5 ounces 
9 ounces 


15 drops 


there is 


one | 


10 c.c 
9 £2. 
1.3 grams 


Coating the Paper 


No darkroom is required for this, but do not work too 
near the light. Pin the newspapers to the board, covering 
an area well beyond the paper which is to be sensitized, 
then secure the paper to the center of the newspapers. 
Apply the emulsion with the small brush, covering the 


entire surface. Next, take the large brush, making sure 
it is quite dry, and remove all excess emulsion, sweeping 
it off onto the newspapers. Work in both horizontal and 
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vertical directions, using less and less pressure as the 
surface becomes smoother. Pin the paper up to dry where 
no direct light can strike it. 
Printing 

As soon as the paper is dry, trim to required size and 
expose it. I use a 400 c.p. mercury vapor lamp with a 
tube about 8 inches long. This is hung vertically, and 
the printing frames are placed around it in an upright 
position, at a distance of 12 inches. Printing times range 
from 4 to 60 minutes according to the negative. Few 
of my exposures now exceed 15 minutes. 


Development 

As soon as the exposure has been made, “develop” 
the print by hanging it vertically in clean water. I use 
a glass fish tank. In about five minutes pigment begins 
to come away, revealing the highlights and the unex- 
posed edges. Development usually will be complete in 
20 minutes. The richest effects, however, are obtained 
by long exposure and long development. Some prints 
have taken as long as three days to develop, but this is 
exceptional. Let development proceed a little beyond the 
point that you think is correct, then hang the print up to 
dry. 
Print Finishing—Dark Spots 

While the print is still wet, dark spots can be removed 


with an ordinary water-color brush, for the emulsion is 
tender and comes away easily. 


Print Finishing—Light Spots 

First mix some of the dry powder color with gum 
solution to make a water color, which insures an exact 
match. After the print is dry, all light spots can be 
touched out. 


Variations Of Process 


The foregoing description pertains to the single print 
process, and it can yield entirely satisfactory results. 
However, the negative requirements of single printing 
are exacting. It is necessary to have a plucky negative 
that is not too dense. All in all, I prefer multiple printing, 
for the extra opportunities of control thus afforded. 


Multiple Printing 

As the image made by a single printing is fixed once it 
has dried, it is possible to recoat and reprint from the 
same negative, and thus build up the image. By manipu- 
lating the exposures, detail can be put into either high 
lights or shadows, as desired. 


Color Variations 

For some years my work has all been multiple color 
printing, often from two or more negatives and sometimes 
from positives. When I see patterns on the light box, 
I record them with a view to printing in any color, from 
delicate lavender to greenish black. The variations are 
infinite, and the craft is most fascinating. 


RAGAMUFFIN & GOOD AND NOT SO GOOD. Two gum 
bichromates by George Halford 
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SOLITUDE 


Richard C. Cartwright 


~ OW Zz hotography 


RicHarp C. CARTWRIGHT, APSA 


Te APPEAL Ol winter photograpny is that many unat- 
take on mantle of 
Enough can not be said about the fascination of 
its drifting 


tractive scenes real beauty with a 


snow 
contours 
Most snow photography is classified as high key, because 


the light and shadows caused by 


the greater part of the subject matter is in light tones, the 
dark ones acting only as accents. We are dealing with a 
pictorial subject dependent upon its masses of delicate 
tones and gradations for interest 

Light and shadow play an extremely important part in 
snow photography. Actual snow texture is not necessary, 
and is not visible except in close-up shots, so we must rely 
upon the formation of shadows and highlights to create an 
intriguing pattern and rhvthm of line. Often times. to 


obtain this line pattern, it is necessary to elevate our 
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position so that we can look down on the scene from a 
greater angle. 

Notice the long, cast shadows in the foreground of 
“After The Storm.” If this area were just a monotone. 
the whole picture would lose its charm. Always try to 
get the long shadows at an angle to the frame of your 
picture, not parallel to it. 

It is best to have snow surfaces with as few footprints 
and tracks as possible, as these tend to clutter up your 
picture when they are in profusion. Add paths or tracks 
to aid composition whenever necessary 

It is also important to exercise care in selecting the 
type of background. For example, a solid mass of black 
trees extending along the horizon tends to merge with 
objects in the middle ground, unless brightened by an 
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atmospheric haze, or by snow on the tree branches. This 
is a common fault found in many snow photographs. 
However, well-placed clumps of evergreens, if not too 
solid, help to give a picture impact. 

Sometimes it is possible to have much repetition of sub- 
ject matter without causing a cluttered appearance, as in 
“Furnace Brook.” Here we have the general effect of a 
pencil sketch. Old buildings will add mood and feeling, 
as in “Down East.” Never photograph an expanse of 
snow with the light falling flat so that there are no 
shadows, for it will have a dead, whitewashed look. 

In answer to that ever-important question, “Where can 
I find scenes to photograph?”, I should like to suggest 
golf courses. Here we have a good organization of sub- 
ject matter. The grass has been kept cut, and usually 
unsightly shrubs and branches have been removed. There 
are rolling hills and interesting clumps of trees. Often 
there is a shack, or work house to aid composition, and 
create a center of interest. It is a veritable photographer's 
paradise. The little streams that form the hazards wind 
through the course, as shown in “Solitude.” My most 
successful picture, “After The Storm,” was also taken on 
a golf course—the little house shown is an old corn crib, 
now used for storage. 

Early-morning haze on the golf course will help to 
eliminate unnecessary details, and will give effective 
aerial perspective. 

It is my sincere belief and observation that one can 
acquire the ability to see good composition by constant 
practice and study. My advice is to standardize your 


technique, keep it simple, and spend the greater portion 


of your time learning the aesthetic side of photography. 

For those fortunate pictorialists, so geographically 
located that they have the opportunity to do snow pho- 
tography, it is essential to be comfortable, with warm, 
light-weight clothing, and woolen gloves. A hunter’s 
jacket is invaluable because of the double side pockets, 
large enough to hold a varied assortment of accessories. 
Overshoes and hip boots prepare you for any depth of 
snow, while a pair of snowshoes are also useful at times. 

My camera equipment includes a Super Ikonta B, 
fitted with an f/2.8 Carl Zeiss lens, a Pacemaker 4 x 5 
Speed Graphic with three interchangeable lenses—a 6” 
Ektar, a 10” Wollensak, and a 90mm Wollensak Optar 
wide angle—and a Bantam with an f{/4.5 Anastar lens. 

In the Super Ikonta B I use Plus X panchromatic 
film, and this camera is used for 80 per cent of my 
exposures. I prefer the 2'4x2'4 negative because it is 
possible to do quite a bit of cropping and control work, 
and a 10-diameter enlargement can be made without the 
problem of grain. 

All of my 4x5 black and white work is on Super XX 
panchromatic film, and for color I use Ektachrome, the 
latter holders being identified by strips of red tape on the 
tops, between the two slides. I always carry twelve 
holders loaded with Super XX, and three with Daylight 
Ektachrome. Another very important item for the Speed 
Graphic is a roll film adapter, which I load with No. 
620 Daylight Ektachrome. Most of my color photo- 
graphs, however, are made with the Bantam. 
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Of course, there are other necessary accessories, such 
as a good lens hood for each camera, and three basic 
filters for black and white photography: K2, G and a 
Polaroid. A Skylight filter is best for all outdoor 
exposures on Kodachrome and Ektachrome. The pref- 
erable lens hood is the type that, with the addition of an 
adapter, will hold the filters. When on a field trip, do 
not permit the camera to get too cold, for the shutter is 
apt to slow down. You will need a good exposure meter, 
a sturdy tripod, cable releases, and a 4-foot stepladder for 
high angle shots. 

Do you know the difference between hard and soft 
light, and what the ideal light is? If you do not, it is 
important that you should. To digress for a moment, if 
you were to make an indoor portrait, the chances are 
that you would use a modeling light, and another to fill 
in, adjusting the intensity of these two lights by moving 
them toward or away from your subject until proper light 
balance was attained. You would then judge this balance 
with your exposure meter, and for average results, have 
the modeling light two-and-one-half times brighter than 
the fill-in. 

We should pay attention to the light balance out of 
doors the same way, but, unfortunately, we cannot con- 
trol it. To judge outdoor light balance, use your meter, 
and select an area on the ground on which you can read 
the direct reflected light from the sun, and also the area 
within your own cast shadow, which is illuminated only 
by the open sky. It is important that the area illumi- 
nated by the direct sun, and that within your shadow, 
have the same ground tone, such as a dirt road, or a 
cement sidewalk. The brightness of a snowy surface will 


DOWN EAST Richard C. Cartwright 
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FEBRUARY Richard C. Cartwright 
necessitate masking part of your meter. Make your 
reading from a crouching position so that when you read 
your shadow you will not include any sunlit area. This 
will give the balance between your modeling light, the 
sun, and the fill-in light, the sky. The best balance of 
light is either 3 to 1, or 4 to 1, the former being a little 
softer 

By hard light we refer to a balance of approximately 
6 to 1. You will find by experimentation that it is much 
easier to print from a negative that has been exposed in 
a soft light. The contrast of the subject matter has a 
better tone balance in the negative, and the shadows pick 
up details without overexposure of the high lights. Soft 
light is caused by haze in the atmosphere, and usually 
occurs in the early morning 

It must be constantly kept in mind that film is more 
sensitive to bluc than it is to yellow. This fact has great 
bearing on snow photography because it has no local 
color of its own. The sunlit areas will be warm in tone, 
or yellow, while the shadows, illuminated only by the sky, 
will be cold, or blue in tone. The problem is to avoid 
overexposing the shadows, and this is best accomplished 


FURNACE BROOK Richard C. Cartwright 
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by reducing their value with a K2 filter. At the same 
time we bring the value of the sky down to the middle 
tones, correctly balancing it with the sunlit areas. The G 
filter tends to overcorrect, and is advisable only when 
more dramatic effects are desired. 

I prefer side lighting, from a 4$-degree to a 90-degree 
angle to the camera, and I avoid most back lighting, 
because it produces great contrast with very little grada- 
tion, resulting in a rather harsh effect. Side lighting 
yields the effect of a beautiful mezzotint, so essential 
to the richness and beauty of your final print. 

With Plus X film I use 1/100 second at f/11 with a 
K2 filter for about 80 per cent of my exposures. If I 
have an especially good subject I make two more expos- 
ures at the same shutter speed with one diaphragm open- 
ing larger, and one smaller than the one indicated by the 
meter. This is good insurance. 

In color work the Skylight filter is, unquestionably, the 
best for general use. It corrects the oversensitivity to 
blue for Kodachrome and Ektachrome just as the K2 
does for Plus X and Super XX. Snow photography 
in color can be very beautiful because of its delicate 
pastel tints. The Polaroid filter is excellent for grading 
the sky and handling certain types of reflections, and is 
essential for reducing glare. This filter is used for both 
black and white, and color, and should always be carried 
with you. 

I develop my Plus X film in DK-20 for 7 minutes at 
68 degrees, using a Nikor Tank with constant, gentle agi- 
tation. The Super XX is developed in D-76 for 744 
minutes, with agitation several times a minute. It may 
seem that I underdevelop, but such is not the case. On 


the contrary, this method gives negative quality that is of 
unsurpassed excellence. 

When next a big snow comes your way, try to get out 
into this “Winter Wonderland,” and notice the complete 


transformation of familiar scenes. In the early morning 
light, with the sun turning the landscape into a jeweler’s 
window, displaying gems of every color, you will find 
beauty awaiting your camera, and pictorial pleasure for 
your aesthetic satisfaction. 


AFTER THE STORM Richard C. Cartwright 
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ee Photogram 


Dr. C. F. CocHrRan 


M. CH has been printed about photograms. Much has 
been said about photograms, some of which could not be 
printed. The exact status of the photogram as an art 
form or as a branch of photography is somewhat contro- 
versial. In view of this, it is only fair to state at the 
beginning that the ideas expressed here are my own. The 
diversity of opinions is about as great as there are persons 
holding them. 

With this statement we may as well launch right into 
the subject. The photogram is best suited for the creation 
of abstractions, or at least, semi-abstractions. Mere 
“shadowgraphs” of objects which are recognizable pri- 
marily as those objects could, in practically every case, be 
better presented by the use of straight and reasonably- 
acceptable photographic technique. 

A photogram is basically a picture made by photo- 
graphic methods, but without recourse to a camera, and 
usually without the intermediate step of a negative. Per- 
haps the simplest example of a photogram is one made by 
merely placing the hand on a piece of photographic paper, 
and exposing it to light, so that the portion of the paper 
shielded by the hand remains in darkness. Upon develop- 
ment, we have a very clear, white hand against a black 
background, with no detail in either. 

This is easier than the production of a conventional 
photograph, because there are fewer steps. Briefly, the 
way to make a photogram is to expose a piece of photo- 
graphic paper so that light falls in a pattern, and in the 
proper degree to create the«shade of grey desired. In 
other words, let the light hit the paper where you want 
it, and keep it off the paper where you do not want it. 
It is that simple, and if this is kept in mind you have 
learned your first lesson. Of course, like any creative 
medium, the basic principle is deceptive. To paint a pic- 
ture, for example, all one must do is to put the paint where 
you want it, and keep it off the places where you do not 
want it. And here we have a good analogy. You may 
literally paint your picture with light. 

The trick to a photogram is the choice of materials 
with which you modulate the light, and perhaps the type 
and quality of the source of light. Actually anything 
which influences light may be used as your “negative.” 
For example, place a wad of cellophane or plastic on a 
piece of paper, and hold a lighted match so that the cast 
shadows create a pattern. Try it first on a plain sheet 
of white paper, and look at the shadows until a pleasing 
shape is formed, and then endeavor to duplicate this 
arrangement and angle on a piece of photographic paper. 
It is very likely that two or more positions of the match 
will make the finished product more balanced. As in any 
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PLAID MAD June M. Nelson 


other photographic printing, do not be above making use 
of a test strip. And if the first result does not satisfy, 


try others, making use of what you learned in previous 
attempts. The simple “match exposure” is advocated by 
many photogram makers. As a matter of fact, one young 
lady has acquired a reputation as a photographer prin- 
cipally because of her work in this one technique. 

A good example of the sort of work which can be done 
in the right place and for 


by merely striking a match 


PHOTOGRAM 47 C. F. Cochran 
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Fred W. Edwards 
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the right length of time, of course—is the illustration 
“Ave Signor” which was made by Fred W. Edwards. 
Here is a range of subtle gradations which would be 
difficult to achieve by the straight, negative-positive 
method of photography. And the resulting picture is 
presented as something completely unworldly; something 
which did not exist before the making of this print. I 
have not asked Mr. Edwards just what it represents; just 
why it is “Ave Signor.” That is not important for my 
purposes. No story is required. If you read a story 
into it, and if the story is real or evident, that is perfectly 
in order, just as it would be understandable for you to 
react to the picture without a literal interpretation. 

Turning to another iliustration, “Photogram 2,” we find 
about the same material used, but in a totally different 
manner. A more stable and predictable source of illumi- 
nation was employed in this case. The enlarger with no 
negative in the carrier was the exposing agent. The 
texture was obtained by placing crumpled cellophane 
over the paper and exposing through it. The pattern— 
the shaded shapes and lines—was made by masking with 
the two halves of an irregularly-cut piece of cardboard. 
The shading was accomplished by dodging with one of the 
pieces of card while the other remained in place. The 
lines are the spaces between the halves of card exposed for 
different lengths of time. All in all, there were about 
ten exposures made under the enlarger before the paper 
was put into the developer. This was not the result of 
the first attempt, but, in accordance with the suggestion 
made earlier, was selected from an evening’s work of 
about a dozen trys all along the same general line. None 
of the others seemed to have any merit. 

“Photogram 39” was made in very much the same 
manner as “Photogram 2.” In the former, however, a 
greater white area was left, and the print was solarized 
briefly while draining from the developer in a vertical 
position, which took care of the white areas and filled in 
what would otherwise have been a certain baldness. Ac- 
cidental? Of course it was, to some extent, but I knew 
what I wanted, and when the accident created it, I 
stopped at once and discarded the ones which did not 
suit me. 

All of this discarding suggests the old and well-known 
bit of advice about the waste basket being the most 
important piece of equipment in the darkroom, which, if 
properly used, will never permit a bad print to emerge. 
It also suggests that if you can purchase outdated paper 
at a bargain, it will serve just as well for photograms as 
fresh stock. 

June Nelson has produced a distinctive piece of work 
in “Plaid Mad” by the simple expedient of masking a 
piece of 8x 10 paper under the enlarger. The masking 
was done with straight pieces of cardboard in such a 
manner that the spaces between the cards produced the 
lines and shadings you see in her print. Here, nothing was 
introduced to produce a texture or gradation other than 
timing and the movement of the masks. Just the enlarger 
and three or four pieces of rectangular cardboard were 
used—plus considerable judgment acquired by the mak- 
ing of one or two test strips. 
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Close examination of Miss Nelson’s “Plaid Mad” will 
reveal the fact that somewhere between twenty and 
twenty-five exposures were made on a clean sheet of 
paper with no guide other than memory or possibly a 
guide sketch. Patience and concentration! 

“Plaid Mad” was reproduced here from a copy. One 
of the advantages of photography is the unlimited number 
of originals which can be made. Once you have a proper 
negative, and the technique of printing it is established 
the dodging, flashing, holding back, and special controls 
you can make as many prints as you wish. But photo- 
grams are unique. When you have what you consider a 
good one, you would have great difficulty in producing 
another one just like it. But if you develop your skill 
at copying, you can photograph the original print, and 
from the copy negative make any number of duplicate 
prints. 

However, there is an exception to the foregoing state- 
ment that a photogram is unique. The original exposure 
may be made on negative stock or the original print may 
be used as a paper negative. In either case, the final 
prints would show a reversal of tone values. The same 
techniques used in this manner will produce a whole new 
set of effects. No example of this type of print is shown 
here, but a little imagination will suggest applications. 
If a negative enters the procedure, you have an added 
opportunity to exercise such controls as dodging, retouch- 
ing, solarization, reticulation, and all the other uses and 
abuses that negatives are heir to. 

Texture may be introduced in ways other than the 
simple shadow of a texture. The background texture of 
‘Photogram 47” was made by projection from the glass 
negative carrier of the enlarger. What is the texture? 
It does not particularly matter. Anything which will 
transmit and modulate or alter the light can be used. 
In this case it would probably be your last guess that the 
“texture screen” which was projected on the paper was a 
single sheet of cleansing tissue. As for the rest of the 
method used, it was merely the familiar trick of a cutout 
mask—this time a little more intricate. Portions of the 
paper were uncovered and exposed with dodging in very 
much the same manner that has already been described. 

There are a few special hints which may be given, but 
these are the old standbys which apply equally to all 
forms of pictorial photography. Observe such rules as 
having a dark portion of the print immediately adjacent 
to the lightest portion; try to show depth by having one 
part of the image behind another; and diversify your 
work by creating high key and low key prints and full 
scale prints. All of the rules which apply to the making 
of a good photograph apply equally to the making of a 
good photogram. And composition! Composition is an 
all-important factor. Deprived of subject matter, per se, 
about all that you have left is composition and gradation. 
Mr. Hogarth’s “S” curve, and dynamic symmetry are just 
as valid in a photogram as they are in a photograph, a 
painting, an etching, or a serigraph. 

But what light source shall we use to expose the paper? 
The sky is the limit. Invent and adapt different light 
sources. One possibility might be the projection of a 
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negative in your enlarger. Perhaps a large reflector with 
a diffuser in front of it would produce an effect which 
you might admire. A small, pen-type flashlight manipu- 
lated like a paint brush is used to advantage by many 
workers. An ornamental lantern not only casts light but 
also throws some interesting shadows. Devise something 
of your own which will produce effects unlike any of the 
suggestions made so far. 

And what shall we use to cast the shadows? A com- 
plete list of the possibilities would approach dictionary 
For the modulation of light use anything 


proportions. 
Walk into any part of your home 


that comes to hand. 


and pick up the first four or five things you happen to 
see. The chances are good that at least one of these 
could be made to serve in the creation of a photogram 

perhaps all of them. Your only limitation on the mate- 
rials which may be put to work is the scope of your 
Anything which will affect light will do, 


imagination. 


PHOTOGRAM 39 C. F. Cochran 


and there are a great many things which will affect light. 
The special methods given in this article only begin to 
scratch the surface. Invent! Hypo splattered on paper 
before exposure will show up as white spots. A bit of 
froth from plain soap suds might yield exciting results. 
Try any piece of plastic or glassware. Try lace or thumb- 
tacks. Try leaves or thin slices of cabbage. Try trim- 
mings from your beard. Try ANYTHING! 

Whatever you produce in a photogram, good or bad, is 
your own for a very special reason. No one else can do 
the same thing, and usually not even you can do it again. 
No part of the glory can be shared by an exceptionally 
fine model, an unusual flower, or a particular mountain. 
The credit is all yours. However, it should also be pointed 
out that any blame is also yours. 

But good or bad, photograms are great fun and the 
dividends of satisfaction are rich. Regardless of your 
opinion of the medium, you owe it to yourself to try it. 
Your subsequent discussion of photograms with fellow 
photographers will carry more weight if you are able to 
say, “I made a couple of them myself—good ones, too.” 
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FOAM PATTERN John Erith 


Intriguing patterns and textures may be found by watching, 
through the groundglass of a reflex camera, the play of sunlight 
on moving water Exposure should be full—and less than 
1/100th—to capture natural wave action and texture 


Tas HisToRY of pictorialism is largely a story of 
wanderings up blind alleys of one kind and another, when, 
all the time, the objective lay at the starting point, 
unrecognized by the pilgrims yet obvious to many workers 
in adjacent fields. If the purely photographic processes— 
true spiritual home of the pictorialists, as of all other 
workers—are examined, some of the blind alleys may be 
seen for what they are, and avoided. . , 

The photograph is a picture recorded by the chemical 
action of light upon sensitized materials. The distinctive 
qualities are few. The camera can produce factual records 
with greater facility and exactitude than any freehand 
medium. When materials and equipment are properly 
handled, the photograph excels in the reproduction of 
detail, texture, and subtle gradation of tone. In the case 
of color photography, of color also. In addition, the 
photographer is enabled to record rapidly-moving objects 
without loss of these qualities 

Photography permits of legitimate control, both direct 
and indirect. In the camera, definition is controlled to 
some extent by type of lens, size of aperture, and selective 


* Based upon the book Erith 
The Fountain Press, London, with 
rom PSA Jowmwat at $6.50, | 
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focussing at wide apertures. Lenses of different focal 
lengths facilitate choice of viewpoints in relation to the 
subject-matter and required image-scale, and thus influ- 
ence the rendering of perspective, or “drawing.” 

The monochromatic rendering of colors can be modified 
by using various types of negative-emulsion, and by 
employing color filters, and, indoors, by different kinds of 
artificial lighting. The amount of shadow detail can be 
controlled by varying exposure. Contrast can be varied 
according to the time of development; also by using 
developers of different types. 

However, the scale of tones which can be reproduced 
in the final print is restricted. For this reason there is 
much less scope for legitimate control in the positive 
than in the negative process. In printing, the worker is 
confined mainly to selection of surface, color of image, and 
base. Although various grades of contrast are available 
in bromide and chloro-bromide papers, this facility should 
be regarded as a means of compensating for variations in 
negative contrast due to shortcomings in processing, rather 
than a form of exercising control. Shading, printing-in 
and flashing, local chemical reduction, the use of dyes, 
and other controls should, in general, be considered as 
subterfuges to conceal errors of judgment. 

The amount of direct control permitted in the handling 
of photographic processes being limited, the creative ele- 
ment is, of necessity, centered mainly upon indirect 
methods. Although the camera records with mechanical 
precision and objective accuracy, the photographer has 
the power to exercise individual expression and creative 
ability through the choice of subject-matter, the exact 
amount included in the picture-space, the lighting condi- 
tions under which the subject is photographed, selection 
of view-point, and timing of the moment of exposure. 
Success is dependent largely upon ability to isolate sig- 
nificant portions from the over-abundance of material 
available, and, by selective arrangement, to reproduce 
each subject in such a way that all the elements are 
presented in relevant and harmonious form. 

That the photograph is closely allied to the factual 
record is admittedly a handicap from the artistic point of 
view. The mind has the faculty of selection, by focussing 
the eyes on certain objects within the field of vision, and 
by omitting what is not of immediate interest or im- 
portance. In consequence, the mechanically accurate 
reproduction is often much less successful in giving an 
appearance of truth than an impression by a skilled artist. 


How To Use Eyes and Camera For 
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The artist’s impression may, to the indiscriminating, 
appear sketchy and lacking in detail, whereas the purely 
factual record leaves little or nothing to the imagination. 
But the graphic artist of ability is able to give emphasis 
to the significant features of his subject in such a way 
that those who look at the picture unconsciously supply 
the rest from their own minds. Thus, each viewer super- 
imposes on the artist’s work a mental picture of his own, 
based upon personal reactions to similar subjects or effects 
previously experienced and stored in the memory. 

The reaction of each viewer will vary according to his 
ability to draw upon mental associations and his powers 
of artistic appreciation. The opportunity to participate 
in this way is a valuable quality in works of art. One of 
the limitations of the photograph is that the factual nature 
of the mechanically-recorded image gives restricted scope 
for individual interpretation. 


Subordinating Detail 


The ability of the photograph to record detail with 
indiscriminating accuracy is likely to be a liability to the 
pictorialist. All-over pin-sharp detail does not coincide 
with the visual impression. Small items irrelevant to 
the composition may weaken its unity. Attempts to over- 
come this difficulty by diffusing the image seldom are 
justified. 

However, much can be done by legitimate means to 
prevent detail from becoming unduly assertive. In the 
majority of cases the fault is in the photographer’s ap- 
proach to the subject-matter. He is attempting to apply 
graphic rather than photographic values. The only satis- 
factory solution is a re-education of outlook, although an 
alternative, in cases of minor corrections, may be local 
reduction, shading, and flashing. 

Perhaps impression is created that the photographic 
processes are ill-suited to the production of pictures of 
genuine artistic merit. Yet, the opportunities are by no 
means inconsiderable when the medium is properly 
handled by workers possessing the necessary gifts. Still, 
it is not surprising that, in view of the limitations, 
attempts should be made to extend the range of the 
medium and thereby enable the photographer to compete 
on equal terms with the freehand artists. It is necessary 
to examine these developments and to see more clearly 
why these are blind alleys to be shunned because they lead 
the photographer to failure. 


Producing Straight Salon Prints 
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ALPINE ARTIST John Erith 


Pictorialists who function by formula, insisting that scene and 
subject be mellowed by mist, for instance, lose many picture 
opportunities. Here the feeling of height and distance are 
accentuated by the harsh lighting of the brilliant sunshine found 
in the Alps at 11:30 am in September. 


Combination printing originally was introduced as a 
means of overcoming the unequal sensitiveness to different 
colors of early negative-emulsions, with consequent loss 
of sky detail in landscapes. The subterfuge still is 
employed to improve the composition when the negative 
is deficient in suitable cloud-formations. The results are 
likely to appear contrived and, therefore, artistically 
sterile. It is extremely difficult for the worker to be 
certain that the finished picture has no obvious falsities. 

Some photographers resort to oil, bromoil, bromoil 
transfer, and other methods of manual control in the 
mistaken impression they are infusing artistic qualities 
into the photographic picture. When an attempt is made 
artificially to extend the range of a limited medium—and 
particularly one in which the image is mechanically 
produced—with another medium possessing inherently 
different characteristics, the procedure is adulteration and 
the result a hybrid. Of even more serious consequence is 
the fact that the values are fundamentally different in the 
cases of photography and of the freehand mediums. The 
combination of two dissimilar mediums cannot give a 
result equal to that produced by an artist possessing the 
same degree of creative ability who has complete technical 
facility in an unadulterated medium. Certain elements in 
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the picture are obviously photographic in origin, while 
others are clearly the outcome of purely freehand work. 

The most popular argument in favor of these methods 
is that the principle upon which they work was estab- 
lished by certain great masters of graphic art. Holbein 
Leonardo da Vinci, Durer, and Canaletto are presumed 
to have made use of apparatus based upon the camera 
obscura. There is no conclusive evidence that any of the 
first three actually used the camera optica in their work. 
It is known that da Vinci and Durer were interested in the 
device, Durer recommending its use to unskilled drafts- 
men. Holbein, during the period when he was inundated 
with commissions, may have used the camera optica for 
certain of his portrait drawings in order to keep pace 
with the demand for his services. Canaletto, whose 
exceptional powers as a draftsman are beyond question, 
had no need for the device. Even had the device been 
used by the masters, by no stretch of the imagination 
could the resulting masterpieces be regarded as an ampli- 
fication of the mechanically-produced image, as is the 
case with photographic control processes. 

Some practitioners of these control processes have been 
men of no little ability; some were graphic artists before 
becoming interested in photography. Unlike many who 
lack such background and training, they understood that 
graphic art depends upon emotional interpretation, and 
that to be deprived of the subtle variations of line and 
tone resulting from the direct use of the hand when 
forming the image is to sacrifice qualities of inestimable 
value in all freehand mediums. It is largely through these 
subtle variations from strict accuracy that the work of 
the gifted artist is distinguished from the mediocre. 

It must not be overlooked that even though he mis- 
handles his medium, the worker possessing genuine crea- 
tive ability still is likely to produce pictures of greater 
value from the artistic point of view than the technically 
competent who remain deficient in perception. The fact 
that the use of certain of these control methods by certain 
photographers has produced pictures showing artistic 
qualities lacking in many exhibition prints produced by 
straightforward photographic methods is no proof of the 
superiority of the adulterated medium. The merit of the 
pictures is due to the artist’s creative gifts. The results 
are achieved, not because of the methods, but in spite of 
them. 

What of the methods productive of pictures depending 
for their pictorial quality upon the addition of hand-work 
to negatives and prints produced by otherwise normal 
photographic procedure? In many instances, examination 
of a print from the untouched negative in comparison with 
the worked-up result shows that the picture owes far more 
to the hand-work than to photography. Is this the pro- 
duction of photographs that look like drawings, or of 
drawings that resemble photographs? The addition of 
hand-work to the photographic picture is permissible onty 
when it is entirely incidental and has no material effect 
upon the general impression created by the finished work. 


TOP—LETZTES LEUCHTEN Ludwig Schuster 
BOTTOM—BACKYARD EFFICIENCY H. J. Ensenberger 
From the 15th Rochester Salon 
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From the point where the values start to be dependent 
upon the secondary medium, the primary medium becomes 
progressively adulterated. 

The blind alleys of pictorialism by no means have been 
confined to those who adulterate the photographic me- 
dium. The so-called “new photography” which followed 
the introduction of the 35mm camera resulted from a 
swing of the pendulum to the opposite extreme. Enthusi- 
asts became so obsessed with the importance of technical 
perfection that they lost sight of the fact that mastery 
in the handling of the photographic processes is only the 
starting point, and never can be an end in itself when 
the result is intended to be more than a simple record 
Their objective was to be “modern” and to make things 
look “different.” The freakish results were supposed to 
represent “realism.” Composition was said to be com- 
pletely old-fashion. The one sound criterion was that the 
result should be technically good. 

This flare-up had the effect of revealing the general 
sterility of the pictorial scene. As a consequence, many 
time-honored conventions were seen to be outmoded. 
They are being replaced by a fresher and more vital out- 
look on the part of many workers. The “miniature’’ has 
indeed effected something of a revolution in photographic 
practice over a wide field, with technical improvements 
particularly in negative emulsions and _ processing 
methods—benefitting all photographers. 

The spread of the cult of “nudism” did little to add to 
the prestige of photography. The increase in the number 
of pictures of the unclothed figure appearing in photo- 
graphic exhibitions served mainly to disprove the fallacy 
that the human figure necessarily is beautiful. The 
camera seems to be particularly ruthless to imperfections 
in subjects of this kind; some very peculiar figures have 
been seen. The difficulty of finding suitable models has 
led to the subterfuge of photographing selected portions 
of the anatomy, and a rash of bits and pieces. 

While there is nothing reprehensible in the factual 
representation of the human form, the impression of 
nakedness should not be the dominant motif in a picture 
intended to justify artistic appreciation. The vast major- 
ity of photographic nudes is distinguished by a complete 
lack of artistic merit and the frequency of unintentional 
errors of taste. This subject should be photographed only 
when the model has a really perfect figure, and the worker 
has exceptional technical and artistic ability. 

Perhaps the reader is, by now, convinced of the futility 
of the photographer’s attempting to compete with the 
graphic artist on his own ground. The proper function 
of the photographer might be summarized as follows: 

To select, or to arrange, a significant portion of the 
available subject-matter so that all the elements are 
presented in relevant and harmonious form. 

To record the selected material in terms of the medium 
by purely photographic methods in such a way that the 
resulting picture properly will fulfill a practical purpose 
and arouse esthetic pleasure in the beholder. 


TOP—WIND SONG Elizabeth McMenemy 
BOTTOM—WINDING STAIRS Poul Pederson 
From the 15th Rochester Salon 
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HOLIDAY John Erith 


A different camera angle can create a fresh picture from a trite 
subject. Here diagonals create the illusion of action, which 
doesn't exist! The shadows contribute interesting patterns, 
which might escape notice. The standing figure and the out- 
stretched legs break the monotony of line and form an eye- 
catching focal point, or center of interest 


This means that the pictorialist must 

Avoid attempting to make the photograph conform to 
values applicable only to freehand mediums 

Cease regarding the photographic image merely as a 
basis for the subsequent introduction of esthetic qualities 
by means of hand-work. 

Resist the temptation to depend upon after-treatment to 
compensate for deficiencies resulting from errors of judg- 
ment or faulty technique. 

Acquire complete mastery over equipment and mate- 
rials so that he can not only produce work of consistently 
good technical quality by straightforward photographic 
methods, but also can predetermine the finished result 
with some accuracy before the exposure is made. 

Relatively few of the pictorial photographs so far 
produced justify appreciation purely as works of art. 
Interest in the prints contained in permanent collections 
of leading photographic societies is confined chiefly to 
pictures in which the subject-matter is of historical value. 
The rest of the pictures, with few notable exceptions, have 
little significance to workers today, and none whatsoever 
to those outside photographic circles. 

It is, of course, easy to blame the judges. They were 
sincere in their particular conception of the proper func- 
tion of the photograph when used as a medium for 
artistic expression, but they had not the advantage of 
established traditions, based upon the works of recognized 
masters of the past, to guide them. It takes a generation 
for the value of any work of art to be assessed. 

Those who sit upon selection committees set the 
standard to which others must conform if they desire 
recognition. Judges must be men of sound judgment 
who possess not only a proper understanding of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the photograph as a medium 
for artistic expression, coupled with a broad outlook and 
unbiased views on all types of photography, but also an 
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appreciation of the creative qualities in works of art of 
all kinds. 

Examination of contemporary exhibitions is not very 
consoling to the photographer who wishes to claim that the 
photography can be Art with a big A. The attendance of 
non-photographers is negligible. The number of prints 
sold invariably can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
A few are published. The majority return to the makers, 
never again to be seen by the world at large. 

Salons once regarded as revolutionary now are as sedate 
as those from which their organizers broke away. The 
fact that the standard of technical quality probably is 
higher today than at any previous period serves only to 
reveal the scarcity of works showing evidence of genuine 
originality and creative feeling. The impression is one 
of refined monotony. There are plenty of pleasing pic- 
tures, but the majority fails to pass the acid test of giving 
increasing pleasure with familiarity. Often the first reac- 
tion is one of instant appreciative response, but with each 
re-examination the interest lessens, soon to evaporate like 
frost in the sun, leaving only the bare boughs of technical 
competence. 

When considering the possibilities of the photograph 
for the production of pictures intended to be primarily 
of artistic value, an additional factor comes into operation. 
Failure to apply this factor to the pictorial photograph is 
one of the main reasons for the unsatisfactory character 
of the photographic exhibitions. Pictures that justify 
acceptance as works of art in the fullest sense are those 
of which one can say: “This conception could not have 
been so perfectly expressed in any other medium.” 


WINE WAITER Barnet Saidman 
(From “Illustrated”.) A human subject can typify not just one 
person, but all persons of the ilk. Saidman, making a sequence 
picture story at London’s Ritz Hotel, produced this amusing 
shot on the final day of the assignment and last film in the 
camera! His photograph shows, in effect, not merely a waiter, 
but all the wine waiters 
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1 wis rposinc title should not confound the young 
photographer. The term “Genre” is a French word 
which is taken from the Latin, “Genus,” meaning kind or 
style, and merely means pictures made by any process, 
which show people doing something. As can be readily 
seen, the subject material for this type of picture may be 
found in any locality, and under any conditions: Little 
Willie building a boat, Father hitting his thumb instead 
of the nail, Grandmother reading a book or Mother baking 
a pie. All of these things could qualify as genre pictures, 
and, if well done, will tell a story without the necessity 
of a title. The principal factors in this type of photog- 
raphy are securing the necessary material to convey your 
idea, and catching the expression of the model which best 
depicts his or her action. 

Most beginners are impressed by the articles in photo- 
graphic magazines, with illustrations showing elaborate 
lighting equipment. There are rim lights, spot lights, 
broad lights, keg lights, flood lights, diffused lights, head 
lights, gobos, painted back drops and scenery on wheels, 
to say nothing of the complete staff of assistant photog- 
raphers, stagehands to shift the scenery, a group of 
make-up artists and THE MAN himself, the photographer! 

Then, there is the gorgeous model, either slightly 
draped or maybe not at all, and incidentally, the camera 

a huge thing on an intricate landing gear, which may 
or may not be retractable, with wheels for rolling the 
camera around, and the little shelf on which it is perched 
which may be lowered or raised, tilted or straightened 
and all of this from any position, from floor level to about 
eight feet above the floor. 

After seeing this array, the budding pictorialist says 
to himself and to his friends, “Probably I could do as 
well, if I had all that equipment, and that model!” In 
some instances he might be right, but in the majority of 
cases he is wrong, because genre pictures and character 
studies may be made with a minimum of paraphernalia, 
and with models found in your own neighborhood. Let 
us examine Figure 1, for it shows the camera, background 
and lights with which all of the illustrations for this 
article were made. 

The camera is a 5x7 view camera with a 4x5 reducing 
back, but any camera, however unpretentious, may be 
substituted. 

The background is a piece of the dove-gray material 
used for automobile interiors, and can be purchased, by 
the yard, at almost any shop where they reupholster cars. 
It can be rolled up on a pole and stored when not in use, 
but exercise care in winding, to avoid wrinkling the 
material. This plain background may be varied by pro- 
jecting certain types of slides upon it, which render fairly 
well for misty effects. When strong direct illumination 
is used, this background will go almost white, but as the 
amount of light on it is reduced, darker settings will be 
obtained. 

The two main light sources are nothing more than a 
pair of T-20, 500-watt projection bulbs on small, com- 
mercial light stands, with homemade brackets holding 
reflectors improvised from bakers’ bread pans. These 
bulbs supply excellent illumination for both color and 
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black and white. I have used the ones illustrated for 
about five years, and carried them over half of the United 
States, and they still burn brightly. Their rated life is 
around 50 hours, as compared with the one-hour life of 
the No. 1 Photoflood, and the six hours estimated for the 
No. 2 Photoflood. Be sure to use porcelain bases, for the 
bulbs generate intense heat. 

The small boom light holds a 100-watt incandescent 
light bulb, and the stand was made from % inch and ¥% 
inch black iron pipe, which, with all the necessary con- 
nections, can be purchased from any plumbing shop or 
hardware store for about two dollars. 

The spot light is a 300-watt spot, and originally came 
on a small, round-base stand which could be placed on 


Ficure 1. Studio equipment with which accompanying 
illustrations were made. 
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FIGURE LES GOURMETS 


a chair, table or any convenient location. I like it better 
m the telescope stand because it can be moved around 
easily 

Genre pictures may not only tell a story, but may also 
“pictorial.” Perhaps a few simple sugges- 
tions will aid the young worker in producing pictorial 
prints from ordinary subject matter 


be classed as 


1. Be sure that your model will appear interesting to 
people other than yourself and vour friends. 

a face with 
an intriguing expression, or a face and hands 

This interest should include both 
lightest and darkest parts of your picture area. 
See that your center of interest is pleasingly placed 
in the picture area, and that all other items are prop- 


You should have a center of interest 


center ol 


the 


erly subordinated 

In making the final print, select a paper which best 
portrays the subject material, such as a warm- 
toned, matte paper for portraits, and for men work- 
ing with machinery—the glossy papers in a colder 
tone. If your model is working or playing around 


water sug 


5 


a smooth-surface, white-base paper is 
gested, with blue to blue-gray tones 


In discussing genre pictures or character studies, we 
shall assume that the film to be used is panchromatic, and 
the following observations are based on that premise 
When the which is to produce the 
finished picture, few people consider how the clothing 


making exposure 
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Endres FIGURE 5. JACQUES 


worn by the model will photograph. Until one becomes 
accustomed to that viewpoint, some difficulty will be 
encountered. A white shirt, for a man, looks good, and 
reads well on the meter, but on the final print it will go 
too white, and draw attention away from the center of 
interest, his face. Why not, then, have the model wear a 
tan or brown shirt, which will photograph in gray tones, 
and thus minimize darkroom manipulation? 

Following is a chart of the probable rendition of colors 
when panchromatic film is used: 

Red: Light to dark gray, depending upon the depth 
of color and how much illumination is applied. 
Gray-white to dark gray, depending upon the 
intensity of the orange, and the amount of 
light. 

White to light gray, depending upon the 
orange content of the yellow, and how much 
light is permitted to fall upon it. 

Light to dark gray, depending upon the quan- 
tity of yellow, and how much light is used. 
White to light gray, or dark gray, depending 
upon the intensity of the color and upon 
amount of illumination employed. 

Dark gray to black. 


Orange: 


Yellow: 


Green 


Blue 


Violet: 


It would be well to photograph a paint color chart 
and process the negative normally, then make the best 
print possible, to determine what tone is achieved for 
each color. Hang the print in the darkroom for reference. 
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FIGURE 2. TONY 


It will help immeasurably when selecting clothing for 
genre studies. 

“Where do you get your ideas?” 
the question most often asked of any creative artist, and 


That is probably 


it is a difficult one to answer. Sometimes a mental 
picture will develop from some action one has seen during 
the day. For example, in “Tony” (Figure 2), the idea 
occurred to me as a result of taking a pair of shoes to a 
local shop to be repaired, and visiting the section devoted 
to mending handmade boots and shoes. The photo- 
graphic problem could not be solved there satisfactorily 
because the faces were not of the desired type, and the 


Endres 


FIGURE 4. JAMES L. MARTIN, JR., Px.D. 


clothing worn by the men would not have allowed proper 
color rendition. 

I secured the model, John Canterbury, from our local 
photographic society. He wore a well-worn, khaki, army 
shirt and a carpenter’s apron which had been dyed a 
chocolate brown for the occasion. He was asked to let 
his hair grow, and not to shave for at least 48 hours prior 
to the taking of the picture. 

The shoe sole was selected because of its dark color 
and mottled appearance, so that it would be sufficiently 
visible but not detract from the center of interest, which 
is the face. The needle is a regular leather needle, and 
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the thread a piece of string tied through a hole in the shoe 
sole. The print was slightly diffused in printing to add 
a pictorial effect. Figure 2a shows the approximate 
arrangement of the lights to produce this picture. 

The idea for “Les Gourmets” (Figure 3) was sug- 
gested by an old Italian picture made of colored wood 
inlay, and the purpose of making the photograph was to 
prove that it was physically possible to produce an 
acceptable salon print using only two figures. This was 
achieved by circular composition. The model on the left 
is Elmer Rice, who was chosen because of his short 
stature and tapering fingers. The other man is Bill 
Cooke, selected for his heavy build and generally earthy 
appearance. 

The spaghetti would have photographed too white, 
so it was cooked in tomato sauce to dye it red. Inci- 
dentally, we ate it the next day! The antique copper pan 
was borrowed from a friend. 

In order to have all of the components of the picture 
photograph properly, the colors were changed in the 
garments worn by the models. For instance, the apron 
was made of deep orange material, to give the impression 
that it was white, while the little hats were kelly green. 
The robes were the gray graduating gowns of high school. 
All of the material needed to produce this print was found 
within a radius of approximately three blocks of my home. 

Figure 4 is an informal study of James L. Martin, Jr., 
Ph. D., a geologist and good friend. One day I saw Dr. 
Martin working on samples of earth and rock, and the 
reflection from a small spotlight attached to the micro- 

his face. The idea was immediately 
conceived for the use of lights at a low angle, which 
indicate mystery used to depict underworld 
characters. 

Even though the picture of “Jacques” (Figure 5) 
would not be classified as a genre, it is used here to show 
that subject matter for genre and character studies is at 
hand to anyone. See Figure 5a for the lighting arrange- 
ment for ‘Jacques wy 


scope illuminated 


and are 


convenient, and materials and 
models are more available around home, it is easy to 
understand why portraits, character studies and genre 
pictures are in the majority on the salon walls today 
Since there are so many of them submitted, only the best 
will be accepted for hanging. Therefore, your picture 
must be of general interest 


Because it is more 


In making character studies it is of utmost importance 
that they appear to be genuine, for any defect in costume 
or accessories is sure to be detected by someone who 
knows all about that particular subject, and your picture 
will suffer because of the lack of sufficient research and 
planning. From experience I have found that to pro- 
duce successful genre photographs it is well to assemble 
the required material, and to select the proper model well 
in advance 

It seems to me that people who “have nothing to photo- 
graph” are much like the children in Maeterlinck’s “Blue- 
bird,” who hunted the world over for the bluebird of 
happiness, only to find it, like material for genre pictures, 
literally in their own backyard. 
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A TRAVEL ARTICLE 


Uszass you visit Texas it is hard to realize how much 
beautiful Spanish architecture still exists in the United 
States, in the old Spanish missions. Last winter we went 
to Texas for the purpose of visiting all the Spanish mis- 
sions we could find. Our trip was so enjoyable, and we 
found such worth-while subjects to photograph, I want to 
encourage you to make the same trip if you ever have 
the opportunity. 

Southwest of Houston and also south of San Antonio 
there are quite a number of the missions, so approaching, 
as we did, from the east, we made the loop around 
Houston and up to San Antonio. 

To many easterners Texas seems far away, but don’t 
let it daunt you, for the farther west you drive, the easier 
it becomes—the towns are farther apart, and the roads 
are better. Four hundred miles a day is very comparable 
to two hundred in the East. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL—San Jose Mission Caryl R. Firth 
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the Conquistadors 


By Cary R. FirtH 


I suggest April or May as the best time to make the 
trip. We have been there twice—both times in March, 
and we found it cold and windy. Texas has unpredictable 
weather; in one day it is not at all unusual for the 
temperature to drop forty or fifty degrees. 

Our first objective was Goliad, one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Texas, where many famous battles were fought 
before it became a State. Goliad has three missions, but 
I shall tell you about the two most photogenic—Missions 
La Bahia and Espiritu Santo. Of the Presidio, which is 
really a fort, built to protect the two missions, little re- 
mains but its crumbling walls. 


La Bahia, inside the wall, is of dark gray stone. Built 


in 1749, it is now used on special occasions only. A guide 
is in attendance to show you the interior, and to explain 
the paintings which were done with vegetable dyes. 

About a quarter of a mile away is the second mission 


MISSION DOOR—Espiritu Santo Caryl R. Firth 
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Espiritu Santo—quite different in every way. Of white 
plaster, it gives you extreme contrasts, so if the sun is very 
bright you must take care not to overexpose. 

This mission was built about the same time as La Bahia, 
but it is no longer in use. The State has erected a small 
museum on the grounds, and in it are a number of inter- 
esting relics, including much historical data relating to 
Goliad and the missions. 

The Espiritu Santo has more pictorial appeal than 
La Bahia. It is a wonderful place in which to wander, 
and each time we were very fortunate to have escaped 
the usual horde of sight-seers. If you go, be sure to carry 
some flash bulbs afd color film, for there are lovely 
decorations, in color, on the rafters, and around the 
windows. The old floors, paved with flagstones, make 
good subjects for pattern shots. And there are massive 
doors beautifully carved, for those interested in archi- 
tectural designs. 

Near San Antonio there are three more equally interest- 
ing missions. A winding road leads to Mission Espada, 
established in 1731, and still in use. Closely connected 
with it is a little school conducted by the nuns who live 
in the restored barracks which form part of the walled 
enclosure. 

The fortified tower is said to be the only complete one 
left. It has a round bastion with a vaulted roof, and the 
walls, three feet thick, are built of stone, with portholes 
for rifles and cannons. The chapel has no tower, but an 
extension of the fort wall rises to form an open bell gable. 

Small farms in the area date back to the period follow- 
ing the annexation of Texas. Many of the families 
possess old relics from the mission, but will not return 
them because they believe them to have miraculous 
powers. 

La Purisima Conciption de Acuma, which was built by 
the Franciscan Fathers, with the aid of Indian labor, has 
a chapel which is used only on special occasions. The 
mission is built of adobe, and porous clay called tufa, 
quarried nearby. Tufa is similar to the stone in the 
Catacombs of Rome. The walls are very thick, and have 
few openings—a precaution against attack. In the front 
of the church there are some beautiful paintings, which, 
though faded, are still visible. 

San Jose de Aguayo, considered to be one of the finest 
in North America, is often referred to as “The Queen of 
the Missions.” Founded in 1720, it is now a national, 
historic shrine, visited by thousands each year. Built of 
brown sandstone and tufa, its rose window is considered 
one of the best examples of stone carving of its kind. 
Legends say the sculptor, Pedro Huizan, spent five years 
completing it, pouring his heart into his work as the 
result of an unhappy love affair. He inherited title to the 
granary, and the family retained it for more than a cen- 
tury. Ancestors of the sculptor helped create the building 
of the Alhambra at Granada, Spain, so the architecture 
of San Jose is Spanish of the purest type. 

In the chapel are paintings given by the King of Spain. 
The carvings over the main door are magnificent, and 
with the pillars are sculptured saints. There is a very 
interesting tower, with pyramidal top, and open stairway, 
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MISSION LA BAHIA Caryl! R. Firth 


with each step cut from a solid piece of wood in the 
shape of a keyhole with a rod through the place where 
the heel of the key would enter. These steps were then 
spread out around the rod to form a spiral stairway. 

It is said that at one time there were great, under- 
ground chambers attached to the building, large enough 
to store a two-years’ supply of wheat, and other provi- 
sions; also a secret passage to the river to secure water 


in case of siege 


A large, quadrangular wall surrounds the mission, and 


contains eighty-five compartments comprising the civilian 
officers’ quarters, the soldiers’ barracks, housing for the 
ind the granary. Outside of this wall was the 
north wall—the outer boundary. Here also was the old 
mill which has been completely restored, and there is a 
replica of the water system conducted through handmade 
tiles 

Best known today probably is the Alamo, or Mission 
Antonio de Valero, the third to be erected on the 
site. The small, low, gray chapel, and the crumbling, 
all that is left of the mission fort 
The Alamo is in the very 
heart of the city, surrounded by modern skyscrapers. A 
wall has been built around the site, and a lovely garden 
The walls of the chapel are in the form of a 


Indians 


san 


ivy-covered walls are 


where 187 Americans died 


added. 
cross, and except for repairs and new flagstones, it is in 
I doubt that there is another historic 
spot about which more has been written, for its history 


its original state 


is certainly one of our country’s finest 

These missions have an interest for us quite apart 
from their beauty, for they still stand in their solitude 
and decay, giving silent testimony to the debt we owe to 
the old Conquistadors of Spain—part of the early ro- 
mance of our country and former outposts of civilization 
in the wilderness 

May I now offer a few suggestions which I think would 
First, have your cameras checked for ac- 
Unfortunately, I learned of my 


be helpful? 
curacy of operation 
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mistakes the hard way; my Kodachromes were very 
much overexposed due to the fact that my camera was 
gummed up to such an extent that the speed had slowed 
up about two stops. I use three types of cameras: a 
Contax, a Medalist and a Graflex. 

Be sure to carry a sturdy tripod, and use it, for it is 
essential to render the detail in the masonry sharply. 
Watch your depth of focus tables closely. You will find 
many dimly lighted passages with arches framing a very 
brilliant outdoor scene, such as “Mission Door.” Here a 
hand flash would have helped to lighten the deep shadows 
in the passage. 

If it happens to be your first trip west, and you have 
not before experienced the bright lighting conditions, I 
suggest keeping a record of the subject on the box of 
your cut film or roll film. In this way you will be able 
to determine the density to which to develop your nega- 
tives, for some subjects may require development to a 
lower gamma than others. I use 777 and usually develop 
to .6 or .7. You will find that filters can be used to good 
advantage. 

If possible, take the trip slowly, and plan to spend a 
whole day in Goliad. Good accommodations can be 
found within twenty-five miles. 

I have not covered all of the Texas missions by any 
means, but I believe these are among the best known. I 
hope that you may find it possible to see them too, and 
that you will enjoy their beauty and history as much as we 
did. 


SAN JOSE MISSION Caryl R. Firth 
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Te SOME OF us photography is an art. For some it is 
a way to earn a living. For some it is a craft. For some 
it is a hobby—a means of passing hours and days 
pleasantly and with rest and recreation. Photography is 
many things to many people. 

Whatever photography may mean to you, you will 
probably readily admit that photography is not inexpen- 
sive. Cameras and equipment, paper and chemicals cost 
money. At times it may seem that nothing about pho- 
tography is cheap. Someday, however, as you add up 
your bills from the camera shop and compare them with 
your dwindling bank account, you might also add up the 
benefits you receive from photography. You will find 
that the balance is far from being an unsatisfactory one. 


Material Results 

What do you get for the money and time you put into 
photography? First of all you get pictures. You get 
snapshots of Junior and Betty which you may find are 
beyond all price when Junior has gone away to college 
and Betty is married and has a little Betty of her own. 

You return from your vacations with pictures recalling 
delightful days spent in the open. You accumulate views 
of the countryside around your home, taken on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays and mirroring the landscapes as 
they undergo the various transformations of the seasons. 

You gather pictures of your friends, your pets, your 
home— views taken at a thousand points where life 
arouses your interest to such an extent that you make a 
photograph. For your money spent for apparatus and 
film, therefore, you get photographs—hundreds or thou- 
sands of them. Small or large, good or bad, satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory, they retell the story of your life. They 
have value. 

In addition to pictures, you receive for your photo- 
graphic money many hours delightfully spent. To most 
of us there is little drudgery connected with any phase 
of photography. Every occupation having to do with 
our hobby is pleasant. Certainly it is a joy to start out 
with auto and camera in quest of landscape pictures. It 
is equally pleasant to settle down of an evening with some 
blossoms and lights and make flower photographs. 

There is a thrill in developing your negatives and wait- 
ing to see, after they have cleared in the hypo, whether 
that landscape looks as well in the negative as it did in 
real life, when you saw it spread out before you. It is 
pleasantly time-consuming to study a negative and to 
decide whether to print this portion or that. Then there 
is no thrill in photography like working with the en- 
larger—inserting the negative, bringing it into focus, 
making the exposure, then watching the image come up 
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in the developer in rich blacks, whites, and grays. Even 
those other phases of picture making — mounting and 
spotting—are pleasurable enough as you remove the little 
white specks and bring your print to immaculateness on 
a clean, white mount. 


Friendships 

in addition to the pictures you get and the hours you 
pleasantly spend, the dividends of photography also in- 
clude friendships, and these are important. Many men 
and women who belong to many organizations find their 
camera club gatherings the most pleasant meetings of 
all. This is because at the camera club they meet kindred 
spirits—other men and women who are interested in the 
same things. Friendships which evolve from a common 
interest in photography are likely to be solid and lasting. 
We can certainly list such attachments as one of the 
important dividends of photography. 


THE ALAMO Caryl R. Firth 
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Aesthetic Appreciation 

However, the most important gain which you get from 
photography has not been mentioned. It is a subtle one 
and possessed by many amateurs who do not even realize 
they have it. It grows slowly but steadily and lasts the 
rest of your lifetime. It may even outlast your interest 
in photography itself. 

So subtle is this dividend that we may even have 
trouble in defining it. However, we are going to try. 
The greatest dividend which we receive from photography 
lies in new ways of seeing—a new appreciation of the 
values, shapes, textures and colors of life surrounding us. 
In its finest form this is an appreciation shared by the 
painter and the photographer, and by almost no one else. 
It enriches the lives of all who possess it. 

To try to get at what we mean by this appreciation, we 
can cite the experience of a photographer friend who 
formerly lived in New York City and who recently re- 
turned there for the first time in many years. 


“One day,” said this friend, “I passed along a certain street 
which is famous for its picturesqueness and the colorful characters 
who inhabit it. When I lived in New York my home was near 
this street and I passed through it many times. To me at that 
time it was just another street. When I visited this street again 
this year, however, I was amazed at how interesting I found it. 
The color and shape of the buildings and the way the sun il- 
tuminated them, the vistas down side streets, the presence of an 
occasional, battered, ‘citified’ tree, the appearance and oc- 
cupations of the people—I found that all these things possessed 
an interest which they had never had for me before. At every 
moment I wanted to get out my camera and take pictures. 

“ Later, as I was thinking about this experience, it came to me 
that this desire for a camera was the tip-off as to the reason why 
this street was now so much more interesting to me than it had 
ever been before. Since leaving New York I had taken up pho- 
tography and had made a sincere and sustained effort to train 
myself to take better pictures. One important phase of training 
was to see pictures in the world around me. 

“ This effort to see pictures had become subconscious and auto 
matic. Not only was I constantly on the alert for pictures, but 
I had come to take great pleasure in pictorial scenes, when I 
encountered them. This pleasure in turn resulted in a new and 
vastly increased appreciation of the shapes, and colors, textures 
and arrangements which go into good pictures. 

“ As I thought back to my other visits to the famous New York 
street, I realized that upon my return visit I was seeing it with 
new eyes—the eyes of a photographer. I now had a new ap- 
preciation of many things in the way of picturesqueness, arrange- 
ment, atmosphere, color, etc., which I had not had before.” 


Although most of us may not have had these things 
brought so strikingly to our attention, and may not have 
thought them through so clearly, this heightened interest 
in and appreciation of the visual aspects of the world 
about us is by far the greatest dividend which we receive 


from photography. It is something that enriches every 
waking moment of our lives by making us live more fully 
and appreciatively. It is likewise something which is 
permanent—which remains with us even though we may 
lose interest in actively carrying on photography itself. 


Landscapes 

What are some of the aspects of life in which this new 
“art of seeing” most strikingly manifests itself? One 
of these has to do with landscapes. In the days before 
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you became a photographer you may have found a train 
trip a monotonous process, to be endured with the aid of 
a book or magazine. As a photographer, however, you 
are likely to find yourself spending every waking moment 
looking out the window for pictures. 

They are pictures which you cannot take, for the fast- 
moving train whirls you away almost as soon as you see 
them. Even so it is a process of intense interest to you 
to watch the landscape form itself into pictures of greater 
or less beauty even for an instant of time. 

It is not necessary to travel long distances in order to 
derive heightened interest from landscapes. A brief auto 
trip through the countryside near your home will give 
you the same pleasure, as you watch the fields, roads, 
farms, trees, rocks and fences change their groupings 
from moment to moment and as you watch for those 
groupings which give your trained eye an aesthetic satis- 
faction. Even the familiar scenes which lie between your 
home and your job—scenes which you see every day— 
can yield you pleasure as you look for—and occasionally 
find—a view which gives you aesthetic pleasure. 

In regard to familiar scenes which you see very often, 
you will find that the constantly varying aspects provided 
by changing light and atmospheric conditions will interest 
you and give you joy. A street which at noon may seem 
familiar and commonplace to the point of boredom may, 
as you view it in the very early morning, be a vista trans- 
formed. The lack of people and the eerie quality of the 
“ dawn’s early light” may give it an almost supernatural 
beauty. The same thing may be true during the moments 
when day is giving place to night and the sky is some- 
times illuminated by a light which is strange and almost 
spectral in its quality. 


Changes in Weather 

The changes which the weather and the seasons make 
in familiar scenes will give you aesthetic pleasure. A 
view which is work-a-day and too familiar on a clear and 
sunny morning will take on a glinting, glistening quality 
after an hour of rain. Reflections in tiny pools of water 
and from the surfaces of pavements and buildings will 
attract your eye most pleasantly and will show you a 
scene transformed. 

Even more striking are the changes which come about 
when a blanket of fog rolls in over a scene. A hundred 
objects of appalling ugliness may be blotted out or may 
have their outlines subdued and softened by the merciful 
fog. Close objects appear dark and distinct, and more 
distant ones are seen in increasingly light shades of gray. 
An aerial perspective is set up which is sometimes over- 
whelmingly lovely. 

Snow, of course, brings even more sensational changes. 
Familiar scenes often take on an almost fairylike beauty 
beneath a covering of white. Such transformations are 
certain to give you aesthetic pleasure, whether you are 
seeking pictures with a camera or are hurrying to work, 
with time to do no more than look. 

Less sensational aspects of the seasons penetrate even 
into city streets and, because of the aroused consciousness 
which photography has brought you, give you pleasure. 
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Gardens and parks change vastly from Spring until 
Autumn and you find yourself looking for and noting 
those changes. Even a single tree is worth watching as 
it dons its garments of green leaves in the Spring, wears 
them triumphantly all Summer, changes into an outfit 
of brown and russet in Autumn, then doffs them in the 
late Fall and Winter. The heightened sensibilities be- 
stowed by photography make you more conscious of 
these things. 


Faces 

You will find that your “ photographic eye ’’—your new 
ability to “ see” and appreciate,—will benefit you not 
only as regards landscapes but in other fields as well. 
Even when you have no camera with you but are going 
about the duties of your daily job, you find yourself 
watching for faces which have in them elements of the 
pictorial. The countenance of a middle-aged woman of 
unmistakably fine character will interest and please you 
more than it would have in your pre-photographic days. 
The face of an aged man, lined and marked by the years, 
will be for you an object of exceeding interest. 

Not only the faces themselves, but the play of light 
upon them interests you. The profile of a pretty girl, 
illuminated by level rays of sunlight coming in through 
a streetcar window, will hold your attention. The way 
in which light, reflected back from a newspaper, illum- 
inates the face of a man will please you in a subtle but 
definite way. 

You find portraits made by others holding your atten- 
tion. As you pause before the display of a commercial 


studio you will be interested to see how the photographer 
has solved his problems of lighting and posing. Likewise 
you will find yourself pausing in the reading of news- 
papers and magazines to notice how this cameraman or 
that went about getting glamor or drama into his pictures. 


Clothing 

Another thing which will hold for you a new and added 
interest is the matter of dress. Clothing will have not 
only the connotations which it possesses for other men; 
in addition you will look upon it as a source of pictorial 
interest. You will find yourself looking for garments 
which could be utilized in pictures. You will watch for 
persons who wear their garb with style and distinction or 
with picturesqueness. Seeing such people will give you 
interest and pleasure, even though you may never at- 
tempt to photograph them. 

Not only the faces and garments of people but their 
grouping will give you many an interested moment. Half 
a dozen men, arguing as they sit on a bench in the park, 
will present an interesting scene, which, if it has pictorial 
possibilities, will give you esthetic pleasure. Housewives, 
hanging out their clothes or gossiping over the backyard 
fence, may present possibilities for pictures, whether or 
not you have a camera in your hands. Men burning 
autumn leaves, letter carriers distributing the mail, street 
sweepers and their carts—all will be the objects of your 
interested attention, whether or not you ever attempt 
to photograph them. 
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Children will afford you endless hours of photographic 
contemplation and pleasure. A toddler, walking uncer- 
tainly down the sidewalk, tightly grasping the hand of 
his mother, will cause you to speculate concerning his 
pictorial qualities. You will find yourself giving extra 
attention to a grimy, freckle-faced boy with a front tooth 
missing. Children of all ages will hold new interest as 
you contemplate their pictorial possibilities. This will be 
true whether you see them singly or in groups and whether 
you encounter them at the beach, on a playground or in 
their homes. 

The “photographer's eye” will give life an added 
interest for you in other fields besides those already 
mentioned. You will find yourself taking pleasurable 
interest in the appearance of dogs and cats. A stately 
Persian cat will please you as a source of possible pictures. 
A pair of appealing cocker puppies will catch and hold 
your attention, whether or not you are fond of dogs. You 
will find yourself taking pleasure in the appearance of 
fine-looking animals everywhere, wild or tame, in the zoo 
or in the home. Looking at animals will add one more 
facet of interest to your life. 

The whole kingdom of flowers will have for you a new 
and intense interest, not only as you look at them as a 
flower-lover but as a man or woman interested in pictures. 
The iris in your garden or in that of a friend, gladiolus 
in the window of a florist’s shop, tulips in a public park, 
a bowl of begonias on a living room table,—all these will 
give you an added pleasure as, in your imagination, you 
arrange and light them preparatory to taking their 
pictures. 


Paintings 

In at least two other fields the added ability to “see” 
which you have attained through photography will bring 
you pleasure. One of these is in the study of paintings. 
You will find that you will have a greatly enhanced inter- 
est in paintings when you study how the artist has 
achieved his effects and how he has solved his problems 
of arrangement, shape, texture, lighting, etc. Even though 
you do not yourself take up painting you will find that 
you are possessed of a new interest in painting and that 
oil paintings, water colors and etchings will give you a 
pleasure which you never possessed before. 


Motion Pictures 

Similarly, although you may remain a still photog- 
rapher, you will find yourself looking at motion pictures 
with a new interest. This will include not only amateur 
motion pictures but the polished products of Hollywood. 
Movies will entertain you not alone with their stories but 
with the manner in which the cameramen have photo- 
graphed their scenes and have handled their problems of 
lighting, pose, arrangement, etc. 

You will have the same increased interest in fine stage 
productions. The scenery and settings, the manner in 
which the actors are grouped upon the stage, the way one 
dramatic “ picture” blends into another in the hands of a 
skilled stage director—all these things will give you 
aesthetic pleasure and will increase your interest. 
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Thus far various aspects of life have been discussed as 
though they were being seen in black and white. How- 
ever, the whole world of color assumes new interest for 
the man or woman who takes up color photography. Not 
only is he intrigued by the shape, arrangement, textures 
and story-telling aspects of objects or scenes, but also in 
their color 

The blues and grays of a seascape in Winter, the 
mauves and purples of fine iris, the pink of blossoming 
fruit trees, the gaudy reds of a sunset—all these things 
have just a little more interest and pleasure for the color 
photographer than for the ordinary man and woman, 
because the photographer looks at them with an eve for 
possible pictures. 

Since this ability to see the world through the eyes 
of a photographer seems to enrich one’s life so greatly, 
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we may well ask, “ How can such an outlook on the 


world be achieved?” “What can I do in order that 
landscapes and faces, pets and flowers will have for me 
this added interest?” 

In the end the pleasurable looking for pictures will 
become so much an automatic process that you will not 
need to strive for it. At the start, however, you can con- 
sciously try to see possible pictures in the world around 
you, not only when you are out with a camera on picture- 
taking expeditions but at other times. After all, although 
you may not have a camera with you at the moment you 
can often come back later, with camera in hand. As you 
look around for pictures you will feel pleasure when pic- 
torial possibilities are encountered. This pleasure con- 
stitutes the principal added dividend of photography. 
And it is something for which we should be very grateful. 
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Tm PSA PictoriAL Division offers so many diversified 
benefits and services to all its members that it seems wise 
to present this information for the use of everyone, and 
for the new members of the Division in particular. 

In order to derive the most from any activity, one must 
necessarily take part in it. The Pictorial Division has a 
wide range of programs designed to suit any taste, from 
the beginning amateur to the most experienced profes- 
sional. 

All the officers and workers of the Pictorial Division 
are volunteers, and spend many hours of their time in 
hard work solely for the satisfaction of providing you 
with these worthwhile activities and services. Unless 
you are already engaged in at least one Pictorial Division 
activity, we strongly urge you to enroll in one now. The 
Pictorial Division will help you to obtain greater satis- 
faction from your photography, if you will but take 
advantage of the activities we have designed for you. 


Pictorial Division Organization 


Since many details concerning each of the Pictorial 
Division activities and services cannot be covered in 
such a brief resume as this, we list here the Division 
officers and directors. If you desire further information, 
they will be only too happy to give an immediate answer 
to your questions. 


W. E. Chase, APSA, Chairman 

Ray Miess, APSA, Vice-Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, APSA, Secretary-Treasurer 

imerican Portfolios, E. R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, APSA 
International Portfolios, Col. Charles J. Perry 

imerican Exhibits, Fred W. Fix, Jr., APSA 
International Exhibits, Walter E. Parker 

Portfolian Camera Clubs, Sten T. Anderson, APSA 
Portfolio of Portfolios, Dennis R. Anderson 

Portrait Portfolios, Paul J. Wolfe 

iward of Merit, Glen E. Dahlby 

Camera Club Print Circuits, William R. Hutchinson 
Camera Club Judging Service, Henry E. McKay 
Personalized Print Analysis, J. Elwood Armstrong, APSA 
Recorded Lecture Programs, Philip B. Maples 
International Print Contest, Robert J. Lauer 

Pen Pals, Miss Francis A. Hajicek 

Pictorial Division Digest, Editor, Miss Stella Jenks 
Salon Practices, Ralph L. Mahon, APSA 
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OLD & MILD by Wilson 


International Exhibit. 


Raymond C from the Royal 


irt, Miss Doris Martha Weber, APSA 

Membership, H. Jack Jones 

Organization, John R. Hogan, Hon. PSA, FPSA 

Honors Recom. Comm., Chairman, Robert L. McFerran, APSA 

Convention Program, Chairman, Miss Doris Martha Weber, 
APSA 


American Portfolios 


A portfolio is really a national camera club, since each 
of its members lives in a different town or city in the U. S. 
Each member submits a print with all the technical data 
covering its production, from film exposure to finished 
print. When he receives the portfolio he writes criticisms 
of the prints of his fellow members, makes an entry in 
the notebook, and sends the portfolio to the next member. 
At the end of each circuit the prints are evaluated by 
the Commentator—one of the distinguished photogra- 
phers, salon judges, authors, or teachers of photography 
who serve in this capacity on the portfolios. It has been 
truthfully said that our staff of Pictorial Portfolio Com- 
mentators reads like a Who’s Who in Photography. Many 
problems are discussed in the notebook, and the Com- 
mentators are always ready to give individual help to 
their portfolio members on their photographic problems. 

Any Pictorial Division member is eligible to member- 
ship, on payment of a small service fee. Information 
concerning the 68 Pictorial Portfolios, as well as the 
portfclios on Control Processes, Monthly Pictorial, 
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activities and services. Foremost of these is the Portrait 
Portfolios, of which there are now 14. The Commentators 
for these portfolios are distinguished portraitists. 

Portrait Pointers is a quarterly bulletin written espe- 
cially for the Portrait Portfolio members by Maurice H. 
Louis, the Assistant Director of the Section. Free to 
these members, it may be had by other PSA members for 
50 cents per year. 

Frequently during the year a portrait chosen from 
those sent in, for personal analysis, to the Personalized 
Portrait Criticism Service administered by the Director, 
Paul J. Wolfe, 124 Jefferson Street, Butler, Pennsylvania, 
is analyzed in the Pictorial Division Digest by one of the 
Portrait Portfolio Commentators acting as guest critic. 
All questions about the Portrait Section should be sent to 
Mr. Wolfe. 


Portfolio Medal Award 


One hundred members of the Pictorial Division will be 
awarded bronze medals because they have had a print, 
which has travelled in a portfolio, hung as their first print 
in a recognized salon. When you qualify for this award, 
notify E. R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, APSA, giving the name 
of the print, the salon, your portfolio, and, if possible, the 
circuit number. There is no charge, but the medals are 
being won steadily, and since there are only 100 in all, 
don’t wait if you are eligible. Many of the winning prints 
and portraits of their makers have been appearing in 
the Digest. 


Booth Tarkington Award 


At the end of the competition for the 100 bronze 
medals, the 100 winning prints will be judged by a top- 
notch jury, and the print rated best will be awarded the 
Booth Tarkington Memorial Gold Medal, donated for 
that purpose by Donald Jameson, APSA, of Indianapolis. 
The 100 prints will be divided into four shows, and tour 
the United States to publicize the work of the portfolios. 


Award of Merit 


The PSA Award of Merit was designed to give recogni- 
tion to sustained effort and consistent participation in 
salon exhibiting, and, by its nature, emphasizes a variety 
of prints rather than a great number of acceptances of the 
same print. A certificate is awarded on presentation to 
the Director of this activity, of a list of the titles of the 
prints on which the application is based, the name of at 
least one salon for each print, and the total number of 
acceptances. With the announcement of the new Five- 
Star Award, many distinguished individuals will arise 
from their bed of laurels, we hope, and take a renewed 
interest in the stars—Award of Merit variety. The five 
degrees of the Award are: 


One-Star 
Two-Star 
Three-Star: 
Four-Star 
Five-Star 


6 different prints 30 total acceptances 
16 different prints — 80 total acceptances 
30 different prints — 160 total acceptances 
64 different prints — 320 total acceptances 
128 different prints — 640 total acceptances 


The Awards are retroactive and are available to those 
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who submit proof of their accomplishments. All Pictorial 
Division members are eligible for the Awards, and there is 
no charge. Apply to Glen E. Dahlby, 419 South Taylor 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Camera Club Print Circuits 
Any camera club which is a member of the Pictorial 
Division may exchange sets of exhibition prints with other 
member clubs by enrolling in this activity. There is a 
nominal service charge. For full details inquire of 
William R. Hutchinson, Box 367, Newburgh, New York. 


Camera Club Print Judging Service 


Many camera clubs do not have adequate judging 
facilities to judge any print contests they may wish to 
organize, so this activity was established to serve them. 
All Pictorial Division Camera Clubs may have the service 
free except for transportation charges on the prints to and 
from the judging point. For further information write to 
Henry E. McKay, 102 Beverly Road, White Plains, 
New York, 


Personalized Print Analysis 

Any Pictorial Division member may get personal help 
from the experts on his prints if he desires it. Up to four 
unmounted prints, 5 x 7 or 8 x 10, with return postage and 
mailing label enclosed, should be sent to the Director of 
this activity for this service. The maker’s name and 
address, and all technical data and pertinent details must 
appear on the back of the print. A comprehensive 
analysis, together with helpful comments by a panel of 
prominent exhibitors, will be returned with each print. 
If the maker remakes the print as directed and resubmits 
it, he will receive additional advice which should do much 
to improve his pictures. There is no charge, but the 
Pictorial Division assumes no responsibility for damage 
or loss of prints in the mail. Send your prints to 
J. Elwood Armstrong, APSA, 17402 Monica Avenue, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Recorded Lecture Programs 


During the past year the Pictorial Division has been 
actively engaged in recording, on tape, the lectures of 
outstanding pictorialists, and the coming year will see 
the release of new tapes with accompanying slides, at an 
ever increasing tempo. Still in its infancy, we feel the 
recorded lecture service will soon put new life and 
vitality into camera club programs throughout the 
country. There is a small service charge for participating 
clubs. We advise early enrollment by your club, because 
the demand far exceeds our present supply, and will 
continue to do so for some time to come. Address all 
inquiries to Philip B. Maples, 29 Spring Street, Brock- 
port, New York. 


The Pictorial Division Digest 
This is the official organ of the Pictorial Division and 
appears monthly as part of PSA JourNAL. The contents 
vary from month to month, but include news of the 
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American and International Portfolios, articles by the 
Pictorial Commentators, Personalized Portrait analyses, 
winners of the PSA Award of Merit and the Portfolio 
medals, excerpts from the Star Portfolio notebooks, and 
a wide assortment of news items and articles of interest to 
our members, as well as announcements and information 
concerning the many services rendered by the Pictorial 
Division to individual members and participating camera 
clubs. 

Miss Stella Jenks, the Editor, will welcome any con- 
tributions or suggestions you have for the Digest. Address 
her at 1846 Kenney Road, Columbus 12, Ohio. 


Honors Recommendation Committee 


At its annual National Convention, The Photographic 
Society of America awards Associateships, Fellowships, 
Honorary Memberships, and an occasional Honorary 
Fellowship to individuals who have served photography 
and the Society with faithfulness and distinction. 

People often are reticent about their accomplishments 
and services, so the Pictorial Division has a special com- 
mittee whose duty it is to search out worthy members of 
the Division, study their qualifications, and submit its 
approved list of candidates to the Honors Committee of 
the Society, which makés the final decision. Recom- 
mendation by the Pictorial Division Honors Committee 
weighs heavily in a candidate’s favor. The Chairman of 
this important committee is Robert L. McFerran, APSA, 
P. O. Box 893, Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana. 


Salon Labels 


Pictorial Division members who are actively engaged in 
salon exhibiting may have labels to use on their salon 
prints if they will send a 3-cent stamp to Lewis T. Reed, 
APSA, 500 South Main Street, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. The 
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Also enroll me in the additional divisions circled below at $1 each per year. 


labels bear the Pictorial Division eagle, and have spaces 
for the print title and number, and your name and ad- 
dress. Why not write now for your supply? No charge. 


Pictorial Division Features 


This is the third edition of your Pictorial Division 
Special Feature which appears twice yearly in PSA 
Journat. The Features contain articles on the various 
phases of pictorial photography and are written by dis- 
tinguished artists and authors—each a prominent author- 
ity in his field. Thus, they have more than topical value 
and should be kept as a part of your photographic library. 
If you have any ideas of subjects you would like to have 
discussed, or personalities you would like to have appear, 
write to the Editor, W. Dovel Le Sage, APSA, 501 Tenth 
Avenue, Huntington 1, West Virginia. 


International Print Contest 


A print contest for camera clubs. Formerly conducted 
by the PSA Camera Clubs Committee this popular print 
contest has now been transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Pictorial Division. For details watch the Pictorial Digest 
or write directly to Robert J. Lauer, c/o Milwaukee Glove 
Company, 807 South 14th Street, Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. 


Pen Pals 


This Pictorial Division service will furnish you with 
the names and addresses of amateur photographers in 
many foreign countries. You can form interesting and 
lasting friendships through correspondence,. and learn 
many angles on foreign methods and procedures in pho- 
tography. All Pictorial Division members may avail 
themselves of this service by writing to Miss Francis A. 
Hajicek, 7107 South Bennett, Chicago 49, Illinois. 
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‘How To” 


No. 20—GET THE MOST OUT OF PSA MEMBERSHIP 


JoHNNY AppLesgeeD, APSA 


Some time ago in PSA JourRNAL, Vice President Scales 
compared PSA with a cafeteria. Just as with a cafeteria, 
there is more available than anyone can possibly hope to 
use and there is wide variety too. It is up to each mem- 
ber, said Vic, to choose what he wants from the great 
array of activities and benefits available at this smorgas- 
bord of photographic services. To all this analogy I add 
that any member failing to participate in the Society’s 
many activities is likely to go hungry photographically 
and end up in an unhealthy PSA condition. To get the 
most out of PSA membership, you should avail yourself 
of the vast store of benefits, activities and services. 

The purpose of this month’s column is to tell you what 
is available in PSA, where to go to get it, and how to 
ask for for what you want. Before all that, two cautions: 
1) Nearly all PSA benefits are under the direction of 
volunteer workers, and so the names of people respon- 
sible change from time to time. Therefore, the names 
given here can easily become obsolete. You can be sure, 
though, that an improperly addressed letter will still 
reach the right individual if it once gets into the hands of 
one of PSA’s great family of volunteer workers. 2) New 
activities are being added regularly, sometimes with the 
elimination of old, less popular ones. 

For the sake of brevity, we'll use some abbreviations 
here. For Color, Nature, Pictorial, Technical, Photo- 
Journalism and Motion Picture Divisions, we'll use CD, 
ND, PD, TD, PJD, and MPD, respectively. B & W will 
stand for black and white pictures or photography. 


PSA Conventions 


For my money, a convention is worth more than a stack 
of other activities. What’s more, last year there were 
three conventions—all packed with useful information, 
inspiration, fun and good fellowship. I'll never forget 
the Western Barbecue in Oklahoma City and the Indian 
ceremony in which Charley Phelps was made a chief, the 
trip to manufacturers’ plants and to George Eastman 
House in Rochester, the thrill of seeing the Cornerstone 
Membership idea spread like fire in St. Louis, the boat 
trip in Baltimore Harbor with clams and oysters galore, 
and the wonderful program in Cincinnati. The Santa 
Barbara affair this spring must have been in true tradi- 
tion, judging by the enthusiasm filtering in from several 
sources. 

You can be sure I'll be in Detroit and hope you will 
too (and, incidentally, find out how to make “big, blue 
and glossy” prints). Where else for so little could you 
get first hand information from such photographic greats 
as Fassbender, Colonel Goddard, Karsh and others? You 
can be sure of a truly international convention in Detroit 
with our Canadian friends so near. In fact, Canadians 
are now eligible for all PSA benefits. 
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For the coming term PSA conventions will be under 
the direction of Vice President Theron T. Holden of 154 
Clarissa Street, Rochester 8, New York. Contact Mr. 
Holden if you would like to see a convention in your home 
area, or for any other matter pertaining to conventions. 

PSA conventions are unique not only in their content 
but also in the way they are run. Each is the home-town 
product of the host crowd, people who are amateurs at 
running conventions. This policy encourages the com- 
mittees to bring out all the local, interesting ideas and 
features they can cook up and believe me, they do. They 
go at the job with all the spirit and virility of an amateur. 

A national convention is a regular five-ring circus with 
so much of value going on all the day and evening that 
it’s difficult to pick the item to attend. 

By comparison, most other photographic groups make 
big business of their conventions, which are planned and 
operated each year by the same group of paid employees; 
thus they become stereotyped and lack the spontaneity 
of a PSA convention. Such organizations make money 
on their conventions by charging $10 to $25 registration; 
our conventions are budgeted for a break-even, with the 
intent of giving the members a full dollar’s worth and 
more. If you aren’t getting your share of this gold star 
activity, you have only yourself to blame. 


Fellowship 


Through PSA I've established most of my really good 
friends, people that I see all too infrequently. Many of 
these friendships started at conventions, where true values 
show and everyone is on a common meeting ground. 

If you haven't developed friends through PSA, there is 
something wrong. You should try convention attendance. 
Possibly you should study your Directory (May 
JourNaL) and start visiting your neighbors who have 
photographic interests. Many PSAers “look up” other 
members as they travel or vacation. Invariably, the 
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results of these contacts lead to friendly associations and 
the happy feeling there are a lot of worth-while people in 
the world. 

One thing is sure—if you start volunteer constructive 
efforts for photography (and that means for the Society), 
you'll have more fun and fellowship out of PSA. Your 
services will pay dividends of happiness; you'll have 
interesting company, in fact people will go out of their 
way to find you. 

If you live “in the sticks” where there aren’t amateur 
photographers, why not strike up a correspondence friend- 
ship through PSA? Any of the following activities pro- 
vides an introduction to new friends in addition to their 
regular benefits. Through these activities I've gotten to 
know (on paper) a lot of nice people and even traded 
pictures with them. You can too. 


American Portfolios—under the direction of Eldridge R. Christhilf, 
Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. Open to PD 
members 

International Portfolios—Col. Charles J. Perry, 7431 Ryan Circle, 
El Paso, Texas. Open to PD members 

Pen Pals—under Miss Francis A. Hajicek, 7107 South Bennett, 
Chicago 49, Ill Open to PD members 

Slide Circuits—under R. B. Horner, 848 Bradley Place, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. Open to CD members 

Slide Study Groups—under Dennis W. Pett, 1415 East 3rd Street, 
Apt. W-326, Bloomington, Indiana. Open to CD members 

Portrait Portfolios—under Paul J. Wolfe, 127 E. Jefferson St., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. Open to PD members 
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Chapters and Technical Sections 


Another way to enjoy PSA fellowship is through chap- 
ters and sections. 

Chapters are composed 100% of PSA members. Their 
programs are evolved for mutual interest and to further 
Society aims and objectives. At present there are chapters 
in Chicago and Chattanooga. A chapter can be formed 
by any 25 members residing in a community, by petition- 
ing the Board of Directors for a charter. For more 
information, read Article XIII in the By-Laws, on page 
346 of your May JourNAL. 

Sections, as they exist in PSA, are associated with TD 
although it is permissible to form sections in other divi- 
sions, too. Sections have as their function to facilitate 
local participation in the activities of the division and of 
the Society. There are TD Sections in Binghamton, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York and Rochester. 


Personalized Picture Analysis and Criticisms 


These services are free except for return postage in 
CD, ND, PD, and MPD. Membership in the correspond- 
ing division is required. To utilize these services, it is 
only necessary to make a date with the volunteer expert 
in charge and then send him your work for analysis and 
criticism. Particularly those members in outlying dis- 
tricts away from centers of photographic activity should 
make use of this valuable service to increase their know- 
how. It has helped countless amateurs improve their 
techniques and should help you too. 

During the last year, for example, pictorial prints from 
the United States, Canada, Turkey, India, Thailand, 
Mexico, Siam, Puerto Rico and Hawaii have been 
analyzed by Elwood Armstrong of 17402 Monica Street, 
Detroit 21, Michigan and his staff. In many cases 
they’ve illustrated their comments with famous pictures 
clipped from salon catalogs. 

Similar services for color transparencies can be ar- 
ranged through H. J. Johnson, 2134 West Concord Place, 
Chicago 47, Illinois; for color prints from W. K. Rax- 
worthy, 2741 South 59th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois; for 
motion pictures through Alfred Norbury at 3526 Harrison 
Street, Kansas City 3, Missouri. 


Competitions for Individuals 


There’s a lot of personal satisfaction in winning na- 


tional and international competitions. PSA has several 
contests for prints and transparencies. 

For instance, there’s the Print-of-the-Month Competi- 
tion with six medals each month—three for beginners and 
three for advanced amateurs in the following fields: pic- 
torial, nature and action. Prints must be no larger than 
8 by 10 inches; they must be at PSA Headquarters by 
the first of each month. All PSA members are eligible to 
compete without additional fees. For information, con- 
tact Walter Allen, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

ND sponsors competitions in January and May each 
year for nature prints 5 by 7 to 16 by 20 inches, four per 
contest. Closing date is the 15th of the contest month. 
There is no entry fee for ND members, 50 cents per con- 
test for others. Your prints will be criticized if you 
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request and if you send return postage, they'll return 
the prints. Prizes are three silver medals and eight 
honorable mention ribbons. For entry forms and addi- 
tional information write to Ruth Tremor, 101 Baxter 
Street, Buffalo 7, New York. 

In April and September, ND has a similar competition 
for nature slides, 4 per entrant per contest, with no entry 
fee for ND members. Awards are similar to those for 
prints. Closing dates are April 15 and September 15. 
For additional information contact Willard H. Farr, 6024 
Dakin St., Chicago 34, Ill. 

The CD has an International Slide Competition with 
prizes, medals and ribbons and a written criticism for 
each slide. Competitions are held in September, Novem- 
ber, January, March and May under the direction of 
Charles B. McKee, 5030 Del Rio Drive, Sacramento 18. 
California. There are no entry fees for CD members. 
Non-members pay $1. In the color print field, CD has 


contests in November, February and May with medals 
and ribbons and a written criticism for each print. There 
is no entry fee for CD members; others pay $1 per season. 
For an entry form write to Warren H. Savary, RD 2, 
Plainfield, N. J. The written criticisms given with these 
competitions are an education in themselves and are broad 
in scope because judgings are rotated from city to city. 


Portfolian Camera Clubs 


This activity is designed to help the small town fellow 
by permitting him to be a “mail order camera club mem- 
ber.” It’s composed of people who meet to discuss prints 
received in their portfolios. For additional dope, write to 
Sten T. Anderson, 3247 Q Street, Lincoln 3, Nebraska. 


Circuits and Portfolios for Individuals 


These activities are some of the most beneficial ever 
developed in PSA. Their value is reflected by the heavy 
“play” members give them. They’re instructional because 
members learn from each other’s criticisms. They pro- 
mote fellowship because members become acquainted. 
They’re personal because each picture is criticized by 
each member in the circuit. They’re specialized; for 
example, the American Portfolios comprise the follow- 
ing special groups: Pictorial, Star Exhibitor, Miniature 
(confined to 35mm, Bantam and half 127 negatives), 
Nature, Photo-Journalism, Control Processes, and Por- 
trait. 

A circuit or portfolio consists of a group of 12-15 
members located in various parts of the United States, 
no two in the group living in the same locality. Each mem- 
ber submits a picture to start the circuit and then the 
group of pictures travels to each member in turn and each 
comments on all pictures other than his own, puts in 
another picture and sends all to the next participant. At 
the end of a circle to all members, the pictures are an- 
alyzed by an outstanding photographer. 

To participate in an American B & W print portfolio, 
contact Eldridge Christhilf, Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. Write to Paul J. Wolfe, 127 E. 
Jefferson, Butler, Pa., to enroll in a Portrait Portfolio. 
The annual charge for either is $1.00 for PD members. 
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A Group of Prints from a Canadian-American Portfolio. 


A similar portfolio plan for B & W prints is operated 
by PD with foreign countries. There are joint portfolios 
with photographers in England, Australia, Belgium, 
France, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, China, France, India, Holland, South 
Africa and Sweden. Fees are $2.00 per year to PD 
members, For information write to Col. Charles J. Perry, 
7431 Ryan Circle, El Paso, Texas. 

For color print circuit information, write to Harrison 
Sayre, 902 Dreams Landing, Annapolis, Md. There is no 
charge to CD members for this activity nor for the slide 
circuits under R. B. Horner, 848 Bradley Place, Chicago 
13, Illinois. 


Picture Loans and Instruction Sets 


Over several years ND, PD, CD, and MPD have col- 
lected outstanding examples of contemporary photogra- 
phy, assembled these pictures into instruction sets, and 
made them available for loan to individuals and clubs on 
a cost-of-postage basis. A few of the more outstanding 
are described below. For complete information and 
bookings contact the volunteer worker in charge. 

ND has collected outstanding prints and slides of 
nature subjects and has them available through Ruth 
Sage, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, New York. This print 
collection is composed of five sections covering the follow- 
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ing specific nature subjects: birds, insects, animals, plants, 
general nature. They also have for loan a State Flower 
Set of slides through Louise Broman Janson, 6252 South 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 29, Illinois. 

MPD has available for its members a library of motion 
picture prints from interesting amateur films. For more 
dope, contact Ernst Wildi, 202 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, New York. 


Libraries 


CD and MPD have photographic libraries from which 
their members may borrow photographic year books and 
other publications usually hard to obtain. This service 
costs nothing but postage and is available to CD members 
from Harry Haimes, 315 West 86th Street, New York 
24, New York, or to MPD members from Ernst Wildi, 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 25, New York. 

Testing Service 

CD maintains (at no cost to its members) a service to 

evaluate color print and film processes, projectors, etc. 


For further information or for testing service write to 
W. K. Raxworthy, 2741 South 59th Ave., Cicero 50, II. 


News Bulletins 


CD, ND, TD, and MPD send monthly or bimonthly 
bulletins to their members without cost, and each of the 
Divisions edits a column in PSA Journat. PJD sends 
to its members the “National Press Photographer,” 
the official publication of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association. These various publications give 
readers current news and gossip on what’s going on in 
amateur, press and technical photography. 


PSA Journal 


Every member automatically receives 12 copies of PSA 
JourNaAL with a year’s membership. The Journat is the 
Number | photographic organization publication of the 
world and it’s improving practically with each issue. As 
a bonus the JouRNAL prints frequent supplements and 
features on specific fields of photography. 

Two special services performed for members by PSA 
JouRNAL are the running of free member advertisements 
(limit 25 words) and the procurement of any magazine 
or book on any subject—photographic or otherwise—at 
list price, postage prepaid. 

When you consider all the services PSA provides in 
addition to the JouRNAL, it’s natural to ask: How do they 
do it for $10.00? The answer is simple: They don’t. All 
these services could never be possible except for several 
major contributions: industrial members and camera 
stores contribute heavily (they’re listed in your Direc- 
tory) in money and manpower, many of these same 
organizations help shoulder JouRNAL publication costs by 
advertising (you owe them your support), and many 
individual members contribute their time free to make all 
these activities available at cost. 


Membership Insignia 


CD has a membership slide designed for use in slide 
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PSA Tie Bar or Money Clip PSA Pin 
presentations as a dress-up feature. It’s particularly 
useful if you wish to identify yourself with PSA or if 
you want to make a PSA membership sales talk along 
with your presentation. These slides are available at 15 
cents each (cost) from Dennis W. Pett, 1415 East 3rd 
Street, Apartment W-326, Bloomington, Indiana. Simi- 
larly, MPD has available main and end titles virtually at 
cost from Alfred Norbury, 3526 Harrison Street, Kansas 
City 3, Missuori. 

Members may purchase gold lapel buttons or pins for 
$2.00 each from PSA Headquarters, 2005 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Headquarters also has tie 
chains and money (or tie) bars bearing the Society insig- 
nia at $2.25 each. Beautiful neckties with your name 
or other lettering or design in hand-painted oils may be 
purchased at $5.00 each from Headquarters. These at- 
tractive items make pleasing gifts. 


Awards 

PSA recognizes publicly those who make contributions 
to its cause. In addition to the awards already men- 
tioned, there are the following: 

Maxwell Trophy awarded annually for best color print 

entered in PSA Annual Exhibition. 

Peabody Award for greatest service to pictorial pho- 

tography during preceding year. 

TD Journal Award for the best technical article pub- 

lished each year in PSA JouRNAL. 

PSA Service Award, presented as occasion demands, for 
outstanding service to PSA and/or photography. This 
award is made upon written recommendation of a mem- 
ber (other than intended recipient) to the Service Award 
Committee, George Blaha, Chairman, 4211 Harvey 
Avenue, Western Springs, Illinois. 

Star Awards are given by PD as a measure of B & W 
exhibition success; one star for 6 different prints, 30 total 
acceptances; 2 stars for 16 different prints, 80 total 
acceptances; 3 stars for 30 different prints, 160 total 
acceptances; and 4 stars for 64 different prints, 320 total 
acceptances. Take as much time as you wish to attain 
each level. Start counting any time you wish; submit 
proof of your accomplishments. There is no fee for PD 
members. Certificates are issued. You can get more 
information from, or submit your score to, Glen E. 
Dahlby, 419 South Taylor Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 

MPD presents awards of merit to those entering the 
best 8mm and 16mm movies to the PSA Annual Exihibi- 
tion. 

PD has 100 bronze Portfolio Medals for 100 PD mem- 
bers who get their first exhibition acceptance with a 
print submitted in a portfolio. There is no charge. 
Winning prints are usually published in PSA JouRNAL. 
For more information or to apply for a medal, contact 
Eldridge Christhilf, Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, Evans- 
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ton, Illinois. After the 100 bronze medals have been 
awarded, the winning prints will be judged by a compe- 
tent jury and the best print will be awarded the Booth 
Tarkington Memorial Goid Medal. All 100 prints will 
later tour the U. S. 


ND Who’s Who Awards 


As mentioned under another heading, ND compiles an 
annual listing of nature photographers showing number 
of exhibitions entered and pictures accepted. Three 
awards are made to ND members on the basis of this 
listing, one to the member with the largest number of 
prints accepted, one for the largest number of slides 
accepted, and one for the greatest cumulative total of 
print and slide acceptances. 


Print Labels 

Print labels, for display of maker’s data on the backs 
of prints, are available to PD members for a 3-cent stamp 
by contacting Lewis T. Reed, 500 South Main Street, Mt. 
Prospect, Illinois. 


PSA Honors 

The Society distributes several highly coveted honors 
annually for attainment in photography and for service 
to the cause of photography. There are four classes of 
honors: the Associatship (APSA), the Fellowship 
(FPSA), the Honorary Membership (Hon. PSA) and 
the Honorary Fellowship (Hon. FPSA). There is no 
fee for application of these honors. The Committees have 
been set up in each Division for the purpose of seeking 
out worthy candidates and helping them prepare proper 
applications. It is most desirable that all applications go 
through these Committees. It is also usual and desirable 
that an applicant be proposed for Honors by another 
member. Members may apply personally for the APSA 
and FPSA but Hon. FPSA and Hon. PSA are given only 
on the recommendation of other members. For further 
information and for application forms, write to the Honors 
Committee, PSA Headquarters, 2005 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Decalcomanias 

PSA and MPD insignias are on sale to members at 3 
for $1.00 or 35 cents each, at PSA Headquarters, 2005 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. The decals 
are easily transferrable to auto and store windows, camera 
equipment, gadget bags, suitcases, etc. 
Who's Who Listings 

ND, CD and CC Committee compile acceptances in 
recognized domestic and foreign exhibitions. Results of 
these compilations are printed in PSA JourNat and form 
the basis for master mailing lists of exhibitors available 
to salons and clubs. 


Activities Galore for Clubs 


If your club has become ingrown, inbred, dull or lack- 
ing in spirit, make it extrovertic by participating on a 
national scale in PSA’s many activities and special 
services. 
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For practically every activity available to individuals 
in PSA, there’s a parallel one for clubs. Let me 
enumerate: 

Camera Club Bulletin—Member clubs receive a monthly 
bulletin packed full of helpful ideas and suggestions de- 
signed to help club executives run their clubs successfully. 
National Club Slide Competition—There’s no better 
tonic for a club that’s torn by internal bickering and petty 
complications than to combine the cooperative efforts of 
all its members to win a national goal. This activity 
and the next one to be described are ideal for putting 
spice and pep into a club. In the slide competition, com- 
peting clubs are divided into two classes: Class A 
(advanced) and Class B, depending upon their past 
attainment. Each year there are competitions for each 
class in the following five months: October, December, 
February, April and June. Deadline for all entries is the 
20th of each contest month. Each club enters six slides 
in each contest. The five top scoring slides in class A 
and the five top scoring slides in class B each contest 
(judges breaking ties) receive prize ribbons. Medals are 
awarded to five grand prize winners of the series in each 
class. These are selected by a separate judging of the 
winners of the five competitions. Prizes are awarded 
each month for highest scoring club in each class. New 
clubs automatically go into class B unless they indicate 
preference for A. At the end of the season at least 10% 
of the highest clubs in class B and no more than 25%, are 
advanced to class A. Highest clubs of the series receive 
trophy plaques. Clubs are ranked according to total 
score. Judging points are rotated. Criticisms are sent 
with slides on return. Entry is free for CD member 
clubs and $4.00 for non-member clubs. For more dope, 
write to Merle S. Ewell, 1422 West 48th Street, Los 
Angeles 37, California. 

International Club Print Competition—Each season 
there are five contests for B & W prints, each held in a 
different host city, with monthly and annual awards. 
Clubs are divided into two classes (A and B as above), 
depending upon their past performance. There's no 
better way to find out how your club stacks up against 
other clubs in print making than to participate in this 
contest. It’s instructional, too, because judges’ score 
sheets are returned with the prints. It’s a great tonic for 
developing club spirit. The entry fee is $5.00 for PD 
member clubs. This activity is directed by Robert J. 
Lauer, 8229 Rockway, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 

Slide Copies of Permanent Print Collection—For several 
years PSA has been assembling by gift and purchase a 
collection of historically and pictorially famous prints. 
These are much too valuable to permit their loan to 
clubs, but last year one of the members made 35mm 
Kodachrome copies of several of the most famous of these 
pictures and then turned the transparencies over to PD 
for distribution to clubs, for program material. To bor- 
row these slides and a tape recorded commentary, write 
to W. E. Chase, 4164 Federer Street, St. Louis 16, 
Missouri. 

Instruction Print Sets—These sets are composed of 
about 25 prints each and include a written analysis of 
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each print as a starting point for club discussion. They 
are available on a cost basis for club programs. For 
bookings or information, write to H. J. Johnson, 2134 
West Concord Place, Chicago 47, Illinois. As mentioned 
under Picture Loans and Instruction Sets for Indi- 
viduals, ND has several sets of prints and slides avail- 
able to clubs. For bookings contact Ruth Sage, 49 
Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, New York or Louise Broman 
Janson, 6252 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 29, Illinois. 
Recorded Lectures—These are on tape and cover how- 
to-do-it and picture criticisms. CD has tapes that discuss 
the pictorial slides that they accompany. For bookings 
and information, contact George Blaha, 4211 Harvey 
Avenue, Western Springs, Illinois. Philip H. Maples, 
29 Spring Street, Brockport, New York, can supply 
information on PD’s tape lecture service, which covers 
a variety of subjects. There’s a small charge for loan. 
One of the most popular tape lectures is a color slide 
illustrated discussion on “Photographing the Nude” by 
and available from P. H. Oelman, 2505 Moorman Avenue, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Special Print Sets—ND and TD loan print sets on a 
cost basis. These sets make excellent program material. 
For further information, contact the following respec- 
tively: Harry R. Reich, 286 Schenck Avenue, North 
Tonawanda, New York and Earle Clark, Building 6, 
Kodak Park, Rochester 4, New York. 

Exhibition Slide Sets—These sets are composed of 50 
slides that have been outstandingly successful in exhi- 
bitions. Comment sheets make possible 1% hours of 
instruction. There is no charge to CD member clubs 
for borrowing except postage fees; others pay $1.00 per 
set plus postage. In order to minimize delays and to 
cut shipping costs, CD has established distribution centers 
in the east, west and central regions as follows: (East) 
Charles A. Kinsley, 423 Colebrook Drive, Rochester 17, 
New York; (West) Charles Green, 540 29th Street, Rich- 
mond, California; (Central) A. C. Klein, 4467 N. Morris 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Master Mailing Lists of Print and Color Exhibitors— 
This service, which lists active exhibitors, is available at 
no cost to aid clubs sponsoring exhibitions. The list of 
print makers and a similar color list can be had from 
H. J. Johnson, 2134 West Concord Place, Chicago 47, 
Illinois. A list of nature exhibitions can be obtained 
from Ruth F. Sage, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
Picture Interchanges—Exchange of sets of prints and 
color transparencies can be arranged between your club 
and one in a foreign country. For further information 
contact Walter E. Parker (for B & W prints), 6213 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois or (for slides) 
F. B. Bayless, 320 Cowell Avenue, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
It’s also possible to borrow one-man shows from PD 
through Fred Fix, Jr., 5956 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 
40, Illinois. These make excellent club program material. 
Directory of Exchange Slide Sets—CD prepares a list 
of camera clubs wishing to Exchange Sets of slides. For 
information contact Karl A. Baumgaertel, 353 3lst 
Avenue, San Francisco 21, California. 
Directory of Exchange Print Sets—The Camera Club 
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Committee have prepared a list of clubs wishing to 
exchange sets of prints. For more information contact 
H. J. Johnson, 2134 West Concord Place, Chicago 47, 
Illinois. 

Competition for Camera Club Bulletins—The Camera 
Club Committee of the Society offers an annual award 
for the best club bulletin. Any member club may enter 
without paying a fee. For further information. write to 
H. J. Johnson, 2134 West Concord Place, Chicago 47, 
Illinois. 

Camera Club Manual—PSA Headquarters furnishes to 
member clubs without cost a book explaining organiza- 
tion and management of clubs. 

Judging Service—Merely for the cost of return postage 
your club, regardless of how isolated you are, can arrange 
through PSA to send its pictures to a famous judge for 
evaluation. This gives you expert judging without the 
expense of bringing the man to the pictures. Arrange- 
ments can be made with Henry E. McKay, 102 Beverley 
Road, White Plains, New York, for judging B & W 
prints and with any of the following for color prints and 
transparencies: in the East, Charles A. Kinsley at 423 
Colebrook Drive, Rochester 17, New York; in the West, 
Charles Green, 540 29th Street, Richmond, California; 
in the Central area, A. C. Klein, 4467 North Morris 
Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Special Slide Sets—CD covers special picture projects, 
such as “Pictorial Chicago,” to illustrate how to portray 
the home town pictorially and factually. Merely for the 
cost of postage your club may borrow such sets from 
H. J. Johnson, 2134 Concord Place, Chicago 47, Illinois. 
Club Circuits—CD sponsors club circuits in which 10 
clubs enter five slides each. These slides make the 
rounds of all 10 clubs for exhibition and criticism; when 
the circuit is completed the slides are returned and their 
owners are given the written criticisms. This is a won- 
derful way to keep your club current and to prevent 
getting in a rut. No cost to CD members; others pay 
entry fee per circuit of $1.00. For more information 
contact Erik Sorensen, 3836 Roscoe Street, Chicago 18, 
Illinois. 

Instruction Slide Sets—These are sets of 50 exhibition 
quality slides, complete with written analysis. This 
service is available to CD members at no charge except 
mailing cost. For information and bookings write to 
A. C. Klein, 4467 North Morris Boulevard, Milwaukee 
11, Wisconsin. 

Traveling Color Print Sets—To illustrate all of the most 
popular processes for making color prints, CD has 
assembled this set for loan at no cost to member clubs. 
Bookings are made with Frank Proctor, P.O. Box 1454, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
National Lecture Program—PSA does the administrative 
work in routing nationally known photographic speakers 
to sponsoring clubs and other member organizations. 
This is done on a cost basis and expenses are prorated. 
Local sponsoring groups supply the auditorium, publicity, 
tickets, etc. NLP has sponsored tours by P. H. Oelman, 
“Pops” Whitesell, Fred Archer, Dave Darvas, Barbara 
Green, Lorena Medberry and others. If you want to 
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bring a PSA speaker to your town, contact Jack Clemmer, 
West Richfield, Ohio. 

Yes, PSA is a big $10.00 worth. Those not helping 
themselves at this feast of services and activities have 
only themselves to blame. 

What subjects do you want covered in the future? For 
a column on your pet subject, drop me a line at PSA 
Headquarters, 2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

Next month: How to Attract and Photograph Winter 
Birds. 


APPLESEED’S CORRESPONDENCE 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Dear Mr. APPLESEED: 

In regards to your request some time ago for samples of 
Christmas cards, I am sending you a little gadget I worked out for 
our own convenience in making cards. 

We use a small negative so all our cards are made by projection. 
It was a nuisance handling the small pieces of paper both in the 
developing process and in the washing and drying. To overcome 
this I cut a salon mount in two pieces, 15 inches long by 10 inches 
wide. By centering an opening in one of these pieces 374” by 476” 
leaves a margin 5-1/16” on either side and 4-1/16” at lower edge. 
On the upper edge of the other piece of the mount paste a piece 
of double weight paper two inches wide. Then hinge the two 
pieces of mount together. On an 8x10 sheet of paper make four 
exposures of the print to be used on the greeting card. It really 
saves a lot of time in eliminating the handling of so many small 
prints. The same thing can be worked out for any size print 
desired. 

Under separate cover am mailing you a sample of this gadget, 
and if you think it would be of any help to anyone will be glad 
to have you use it. I took it down to our camera club and the 
members seemed to think it would be a real help. 

Heten ALBERTSON 


Dear Miss ALBERTSON: 

Thanks for your suggestion. I waited to print it until people 
should be thinking about Christmas cards. 

Our readers may wish a more detailed description of your 
gadget, which is really a mask that allows you to print several 
small exposures on a single, large sheet of paper. The double 
weight paper is pasted in such a position that it serves as a “stop” 
in positioning the paper. The projection paper, of course, is placed 
first in one position and then another to expose a series of images, 
which can later be cut into separate cards. 

It’s desirable to cut the opening with smooth, straight lines. 
Art supply stores carry special knives for this purpose, but an 
acceptable job can be done with a single-edged razor blade, like 
the Gem Jounny Appteseep, APSA 


* * * * * 


Westfield, New Jersey 
Dear JonNnny: 

This refers to the second paragraph of your reply to Mrs. Watt 
in the February 1951 PSA Journat, page 84. 

My wife, daughter and I would be most interested in a column 
on “How to Attract and Photograph Winter Birds.” This past 
winter was our first season at this. I put up a squirrel-proof 
swinging tray. Then I saw at the store a window tray called 
“Chickadee Tid-Bits.” That we fastened on a high kitchen window 
sill—northwest exposure. The cups for the tid-bits were soon 
empty. Then we started filling them with sunflower seed (bought 
10 Ibs. at a time), and the birds seemed to like the window shelf 
better than the swinging tray. In a nearby tree, we kept suet tied 
to a limb (replaced continually every week during the winter). 
That was for Downy Woodpecker (“Mr. & Mrs.”). Please cover 
in your column “How to Keep the Greedy Clumsy Starlings from 
Eating All of Mr. Downy Woodpecker’s Suet.” 

Our visitors during the winter included the chickadees, nut- 
hatches, juncos, tree sparrows, song sparrows, downy woodpeckers, 
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goldfinch, purple finch, towhee, cardinals (“Mr. & Mrs.”), not to 
mention the starlings and grackels. We had no trouble from 
squirrels as the County Game Warden placed a trap in our yard 
and has carted away more than a dozen of the rodents. 

All pictures were taken with a Leica and 90mm lens at 3% 
feet distance through the glass of the kitchen window. Exposures 
by meter on Super-XX film. 

The cardinals continue to come around morning, noon, and 
evening but the raucous jays are the gluttons now. 

I enjoy your column in the Journat very much and I shall 
certainly look forward eagerly to the article on birds. 

D. Exocn Faw 


Dear Mr. Faw: 

Thanks for your interesting letter on photographing birds. As 
you will see from the column when it is printed, my experiences 
closely parallel yours. I wish I knew how to discourage some of 
the unwanted, greedy visitors; but my problems are like yours. 
Maybe some more experienced member has a suggestion. 

Jounny Appcieseep, APSA 


* * 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Dear Jounny: 

I read your article on cropping a color slide in the July Jourwat 
with interest. Until very recently I have used 35mm only for 
color, sometimes Kodachrome and sometimes Ansco Color. I 
recently came into possession of a 244 square reflex, and tried 
some Ansco color in it. Our neighbors had a nice bunch of iris so 
I tried my hand at them. While most of the pictures contained 
only one or two blooms, I was able to get a good composition on 
the full frame, with plenty of depth of focus to include all parts 
of the blocms. Then I tried a group, and found the depth of 
focus was not sufficient to include the near and far blooms. So I 
just backed up a few feet, and the resultant picture could be 
cropped to a 35mm slide. Result was better than I could have 
gotten with a 35mm camera. 

You suggest using a pony spool in a reflex to take Bantam film. 
With the more or less necessary mask for the viewfinder, that 
makes three more pieces of equipment to drag along. Besides, with 
Ansco color, you get nine transparencies for just a few cents more 
than eight Kodachromes cost. (If you are using the new Ekta- 
chrome, the cost feature is more than cancelled, of course.) Maybe 
that is a waste of material, but if the resulting slide is improved, 
why not? Besides, most slides need cropping, whether on single 
frame 35mm or 8x10 inches. How many B & W prints are there 
which are made from the entire negative area? Is there some 
magic in color that exempts it from like treatment ? 

I notice one slight error in your article. You recommend the 
use of 828 (Bantam) film by using the auxiliary dummy spools, to 
make ‘35mm transparencies’. Aren't Bantam slides just a little 
larger in picture area than the 35mm? The difference is not great, 
but it is there. E. Curtiss Luce 


Dear Mr. Luce: 

Thanks for your interesting comments on the July column on 
slide cropping. What you say about color roll film is true. 

To your comparison of roll film (Ektachrome and Ansco Color) 
with Kodachrome, I'd like to add one observation not mentioned 
in the July column: in such important characteristics as definition, 
sharpness and grain, the roll films seem inferior to the manufac- 
turer-processed film when compared by projection. Do your 
results agree with these observations? Maybe you feel that quality 
is adequate. 

There certainly is no “magic” in color that exempts it from 
cropping. 

Actually, 828 (Bantam) film is the same width as 35mm, but as 
you mention the picture is larger. This is because perforations 
have been eliminated on one side. An 828 picture allows even 
more freedom in cropping than regular 35mm (with perforations 
on both edges) because the picture is bigger and because the 
owner has the opportunity of using either 35mm masks or half 
35mm masks without cutting the masks. My use of the term 
“35mm transparencies” refers to the film width, not to the picture 
size. Jounny Appteseep, APSA 
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Wheat Happens lo Cie yer et Movie Fsloes 


Harris B. Tutrie, FPSA 


Dw you ever wonder what happened to your roll of 
movie film after you dropped it into the mail box? 

When the film is returned a few days later, ready for 
projection, there is obviously a big change in its appear- 
ance—the opaque film is now a ribbon of tiny transparent 
picture images—it has been developed by one of the 
many processing laboratories into a finished positive 
motion picture film, ready for projection. 

Every day many large mail bags of Cine-Kodak film 
are delivered to the Kodak Park Processing Laboratory 
in Rochester and to other film processing stations, all 
over the world. Films arrive by train, by airplane; and 
in some of the cities where processing laboratories are 
located, persons sometimes deliver and call for them. 

The very first step in the handling of movie film has 
to do with its identification. The name and address in 
the return address panel on the film carton is checked 
because this address is used in sending the processed film 
back to the owner. 

Return shipment cannot be made unless the name and 
address are complete. Occasionally, the names and 
addresses given by the sender on the carton are either 
incomplete or illegible. Some of these cartons arrive with 
the sender’s name, but with no street address or city. 
Other cartons come with street address and city, but with 
no name 

Some photographers do not realize that the carton 
which comes with the film is important as a shipping 
container both in mailing the film to the laboratory and 
for the return shipment. As a result, some films arrive 
without the carton or metal container, which would 
ordinarily protect them. Such instances require that a 
substitute carton be filled out at the laboratory by copy- 
ing the sender’s name and address, so that it will be ready 
to use as a film mailer after processing. 

Occasionally, people send their Kodachrome films in 
boxes for Cine-Kodak Panchromatic Film and Cine- 
Kodak Panchromatic Films in Kodachrome cartons. This, 
of course, could result in serious trouble since color film 
is not improved by black-and-white processing. To fore- 
stall this sort of difficulty, incoming films are carefully 
checked by the laboratory before processing. . 

Films are also inspected for possible physical damage 
when there are indications that point in that direction. 
If you have had difficulty, and had a film break or jam 
somewhere in the roll or magazine, which is not evident 
when the film is wound up, then you should attach a note 
to the film carton warning the processing laboratory of 
this damage. This makes it possible for them to repair 
the damage before the film enters the processing machine. 
Since a processing machine operates continuously, and 
holds several hundred feet of film at one time, a film 
having damaged or partly torn perforations may break 
after it has entered the machine. When this happens, it 
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may not only damage your films, but also other films that 
are in the processing machine at the same time. 

When the checking and identification has been com- 
pleted, the trailer strip on the roll film is removed except 
for a six inch section, A number is perforated into this 
six inch section and at the same time into the flap of 
the film carton. This provides the laboratory with 
a positive means of identifying the film with the per- 
son sending it. The film and carton now part com- 
pany with confidence that they can be reunited after the 
film is processed, simply by matching the number per- 
forated in the film with the number perforated in the box. 

After numbering, the films are spliced together in units 
of 10 on a reel. During this assembling operation, the 
film leader is removed. While the film is in the processing 
machine, the corresponding 10 empty cartons are also 
kept together in units of 10. 

Some movie makers occasionally feel that their film 
is returned minus a scene which they recall exposing at 
the beginning or end of a roll. This is entirely possible 
if they have started exposing before completely running 
off the leader or have continued to make pictures into the 
trailer area. Cine-Kodak 16mm 100-foot rolls, for ex- 
ample, are supplied with nine additional feet of film, six 
feet of leader at the start of the roll and three feet of 
trailer at the end. Cine-Kodak 8mm film has eight feet 
of extra footage, four at each end. 

This extra footage is supplied to protect the inner 
layers of film from being fogged while the camera is 
loaded or unloaded. Consequently, the leader and trailer 
is usually partially fogged as a result of this handling. 

Even if the leader or trailer should not be fogged there 
is no point in taking pictures on it, since both are removed 
before the beginning of the processing operation. Before 
taking pictures, be sure to run off the leader to the starting 
point indicated by the film footage indicator on the 
camera. Stop making pictures when the film footage 
indicator points to “O”. Beyond that point is the trailer 
which is removed before processing. 

The assembled rolls of film are now ready for develop- 
ment. The machines used for processing movie film are 
astonishingly intricate. They consist of a series of tanks 
containing the solutions for processing, which include 
developing, bleaching, and fixing. At the head end of the 
machine is a loading chamber into which are fed the 
assembled reels of film and at the other end is a drying 
cabinet. Since the processing operation is carried on con- 
tinuously in almost total darkness, the machines have 
been designed so that they are almost entirely automatic. 
However, highly skilled operators must attend each 
machine to make certain that the numerous delicate con- 
trols are readjusted as required, that solutions are kept 
fresh, and that loading and unloading operations are 
carried out at the time they are necessary. 
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In each tank, there is a rack equipped with a series of 
small rollers at the top and bottom. The number of these 
rollers over which the film travels and the rate of that 
travel control the time that the film is in each solution. 

Cine-Kodak black-and-white movie films are developed 
by what is known as the “reversal process,” that is, the 
film is developed to a negative and then reversed to a 
positive image, so that when it is returned, it is ready for 
projection. In other words, the film you expose in your 
camera is the same film you get back to show in your 
projector. This is in contrast to the practice in the pro- 
fessional field where the 35mm film exposed in a camera 
is developed to a negative which is then used to make 
a positive projection print on another piece of film. It is 
only this secondary positive projection print that is used. 

In the reversal process, the exposed film receives in its 
first development, the same type of treatment that any 
film would receive in being developed to an ordinary 
negative. The whites of the original subject are repre- 
sented by dense black images. The deep shadows of the 
original subject, having reflected little light through the 
camera lens to the film, are represented by relatively 
transparent or thin images. 

After development of a negative film, it would normally 
be placed in a hypo bath, which would dissolve the unex- 
posed and undeveloped silver salts, leaving only the nega- 
tive image. But in the “reversal process” after the movie 
film is developed to a negative, it is not put into hypo but 
is passed over more roilers into a “bleaching” tank. Here, 
a solution takes out of the emulsion all of the metallic 
silver that was developed to form the negative image. 
When all of this developed silver is removed, there re- 
mains in the emulsion a potential image composed of 
silver salts which were not affected previously by light or 
development. This is the part of the film emulsion that 
would be dissolved away by the hypo, if the film were 
being developed to a normal negative and no further. 

In order to develop a positive image from these remain- 
ing silver salts, it is necessary first to expose them to light. 
It was the discovery of the Kodak Research Laboratories 
that this re-exposure could be controlled which made the 
reversal process really practical for the processing of 
Cine-Kodak film. Instead of just exposing the film for 
a fixed period of time so that a/l the remaining sensitive 
silver salts will be affected, this second or new exposure 
is adjusted like a camera exposure. This means that some 
of the salts remaining may not be exposed. How much 
exposure is given depends on how much the user has 
under- or overexposed the film in the camera. In this way, 
the film is given additional latitude and within that 
latitude errors in camera exposure can be corrected. 

A film which was exposed at too small a lens opening 
(underexposed), will be given a slightly shorter printing 
time in the processing than one which had a normal 
exposure in the camera. A full exposure or slight over- 
exposure can be given a longer printing time. 

So, with black-and-white films, many exposure errors 
made in the camera may be smoothed out so that the 
finished picture will have the more uniform density de- 
sirable for good projection. This does not mean that one 
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Tor Lerr: Some films reach the processing laboratory without 
name or address. Tor Ricut: Some arrive with the customer's 
name fairly clear but the city unreadable. Borrom Lerr: Some 
come in with name and address unreadable. Borrom Ricur: 
Fortunately most films arrive like this and can be quickly 
returned to their proper owners. 


can forget about exposure, disregarding it entirely when 
pictures are made. It is still true that the closer one can 
get to a correct camera exposure, the better the quality of 
the image will be. It does mean that this step in process- 
ing provides some insurance against the loss of scenes due 
to minor errors in adjusting the camera. 

After this printing exposure to the white light, the film 
passes at a uniform speed into another developing tank. 
Here the silver salts which were just exposed are devel- 
oped to form a positive image. Then the film is passed 
into a hypo bath. Here any silver salts which were not 
affected by either the camera exposure or the controlled 
printing and therefore not developed in the first or second 
development, are removed from the emulsion. This gives 
great permanency to the finished film. 

After a final washing, the film passes into a cabinet 
where it is dried by controlled air to the proper degree of 
dryness. Edge waxing is done to lubricate the film so 
that it will run smoothly the first time it is projected. 

The processing of Kodachrome film is considerably 
different, and much more complicated. The differences 
are caused by the nature of the film and the way in 
which it must be treated to produce a color image. 

It might not be amiss at this point to say that Koda- 
chrome film is composed of three separate emulsions, 
each very thin and coated one over the other. All three 
of these coatings together with two coatings of gelatin are 
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no thicker than the black-and-white emulsion used in the 
same type of cameras. 

Each of these three emulsion layers are sensitive to a 
different color. The bottom layer is red-sensitive, and 
records images of all objects which are red in color. The 
center layer is sensitive to green light and makes a record 
of all objects reflecting green light. The top layer is 
sensitive to blue-violet light, and records all objects re- 
flecting blue and violet light. 

The Kodachrome process is also a reversal process. 
Like black-and-white film, Kodachrome is developed to a 
negative and bleached. Then, the remaining silver salts 
are exposed and processed so that a positive (reversal) 
image is formed. 

Although the three layers are developed together to a 
negative, each layer must be exposed and redeveloped 
separately to produce a reversal image. The developers 
used in this process are called color forming developers, 
and they deposit color in each layer, which on projection 
blend together to give a full color picture. 


Replenishment of Solutions 


The amateur movie maker may never give any thought 
to the problem of maintaining a uniform strength of 
chemical solutions used in processing his film. In the 
processing machine where film is fed into it continuously, 
the strength of each solution must be maintained at a 
certain level by replenishment with fresh solution of 
proper strength and at a correct rate and temperature. 

While this is a fairly simple problem for black-and- 
white movie films, it is extremely difficult for color films 
because these are so much more sensitive to all kinds of 
changes. In processing color films, for instance, temper- 
atures of solutions and even the wash waters must be 
maintained within a variation of 1/10 of a degree. The 
temperature and humidity of the air in the room must also 
be controlled. 

Like black-and-white film, after the final washing 
Kodachrome film is dried and edge waxed. 

The 10 films which were assembled on a reel before 
processing are now disassembled, matched with the 
original cartons, spooled on projection reels and have 
threading leaders attached. There is an additional step 
with 8mm films since the 25 ft. rolls in 16mm width 
which have two series of images are slit and spliced to 
produce a 50 ft. length, 8mm wide. 

Many, but not all rolls, of movie film, both black-and- 
white and color, are screened by people trained to detect 
errors and suggest improvements in picture-taking tech- 
nique. If you receive a note of some sort with your film, 
you can be sure that that particular roll was viewed by 
one of these experts. 

In preparing the films for mailing, each carton is sealed 
with a label that has a window permitting the sender’s 
return address to be used for the shipping address. This 
avoids the possibility of an error in copying it. Postage 
for.third class service is attached unless owner instructs 
otherwise. Before delivering the package to the post 
office, it is photographed and this picture becomes the 
laboratory’s record of the transaction. 
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Since developing and printing black-and-white still pic- 
tures is so easy and so much fun, it is only natural that 
some amateur movie makers consider developing their 
own black-and-white movie films. Reversal processing 
is just as interesting as still picture finishing. However, 
it is trickier, takes special equipment and requires more 
careful controls throughout the larger number of steps. I 
would like to point out that nearly all movie makers who 
try, find the job rather difficult and costly and soon go 
back to having the film manufacturer do the work. Ex- 
perience shows them that they obtain the best results, at 
the lowest cost per foot of film, by leaving the processing 
to a commercial laboratory equipped and prepared for this 
type of work. 


Hints for Better Movies 


Every good story has a point. For this story, there is 
a simple one. The manufacturer goes to enormous effort 
and expense, not only to bring you fine films, but also to 
process that film so that you get the finest possible movies. 
Assuming proper camera settings and operation, there are 
still a number of ways in which you can assure yourself 
better quality movies and speedier service, just by co- 
operating with the manufacturer and processor. 

First: Buy fresh film and use it soon. After the 
expiration date has passed, a low level fog may develop 
which will affect image quality and distort the balance of 
a color film. 

Second: Keep film in a cool place and in the manufac- 


turer’s pack until you are ready to use it. First floors 
are best for storage; attics too hot; cellars too moist. 

Third: Once you start using a roll, use it up as soon 
as you reasonably can. Leaving a partially exposed roll 
in your camera risks latent image growth and a conse- 
quent distortion of quality. 

Fourth: As soon as you finish a roll, send it in for 
processing. This is especially important with color film. 
The delay of a week during hot, humid summer weather, 
may result in a shift of the color balance, a speed change 
or other undesirable effects. 

Fifth: Protect yourself. Print your name and full cor- 
rect address on the carton in which you mail the film. 
Thousands of movie makers every year lose irreplaceable 
pictures by failing to take this simple step. Many ama- 
teurs have had small stickers printed bearing their name 
and address. When their film arrives with one of these 
stickers attached to the yellow carton, there is little 
chance for error in the return mailing. One should make 
sure, however, that the sticker is firmly attached to the 
film carton. 

Sixth: Don’t ruin good film by poor projection. Com- 
plaints about poor film or processing often come from 
people who use their projectors too close to, or too far 
from the screen. There is a correct projector-to-screen 
distance for your projector-lamp combination. If you 
don’t know what it is, ask your dealer or projector manu- 
facturer. When projecting color films, make certain that 
you are using a white screen. 


ae Cmecasa Chib Phinwat 


H. J. JoHNson, FPSA 


W: are out of stock of the PSA Camera Club Manual 
which was edited by Victor Scales, Hon. PSA, and 
published in 1945. 

The Manual is being revised and will be published by 


installments in PSA JouRNAL. Upon compietion of the 
series, reprints will be bound into a new manual which 
all member clubs will receive. 

The first section appears below. 


Camera Club Organization 


The average camera club has its origin in the mutual 
interest of amateur photographers either in seeking jointly 
to improve their abilities or to provide a medium for social 
enjoyment of camera work. The amateurs may be per- 
sonal friends, acquaintances, members of some business, 
professional, or fraternal organization, or even strangers 
discovering mutuality of interest and compatibility. 

Logic calls initially for a meeting of those interested, 
and informal discussion of objectives, and of the advan- 
tages of forming a club. 
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Preliminary Problems 

Mutuality of interest and compatibility are adequate 
reasons for getting started, but the group considering 
organization advisedly may consider (1) objectives, or 
what it expects to accomplish; (2) methods, or how the 
group will go about the undertaking. 

Objectives of the camera club are of primary impor- 
tance. A few clubs meet only occasionally and for a 
social evening and discussion of photographic subjects 
generally. Some clubs meet to share experiences and 
talent, working to improve the average ability of the 
group. Some large clubs have broadly general objectives, 
seeking in the course of the years to provide a complete 
program covering all interests in photography. Still other 
clubs are, basically, educational or social groups, or both, 
which meet frequently for prepared programs of lectures 
or activities, print, slide or movie contests, studio nights, 
and related undertakings. 

The objectives of the prospective club may be con- 
sidered in the light of (1) the size of the group, (2) the 
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prevailing interests of the members, and (3) financial 
possibilities. The size of the club is determined by local 
conditions, the number of possible members available, the 
effort to obtain members, and finally, the desires of the 
members as to how large the club should be. 

The camera club exists primarily to serve the interests 
of the members. The nature of these interests sometimes 
is difficult to ascertain, but no club succeeds which fails 
to learn member interests and to serve them. Ascertain- 
ing the interests of members is a management problem. 
Sometimes it can be solved by knowing the members, by 
asking expressions of opinion, by taking polls, or other- 
wise. If members come to meetings and participate in 
activities regularly, it is obvious that their interests are 
being served. If they show little interest in or enthusiasm 
for club undertakings, it is equally obvious that changes 
must be made to win back member interest and support. 

The problem of member interests also involves that of 
whether or not the club should be specialized (prints only, 
slides only, or movies only) or general, with sections for 
the specialized interests. Most clubs are of the latter 
type. 

No camera club operation need be expensive. Some 
clubs find annual dues of $5 adequate. Others call upon 
their members to pay $50 or more. It may be difficult 
during the formative period exactly to estimate expenses 
or dues, yet it is possible during this period to limit 
expenses, program, and activities to cost levels which 
members can afford. Normal operating expenses can be 
small, and confined to the cost of paper and postage for 
meeting notices, rental of meeting rooms, lecturers’ fees, 
and incidentals. 


Club Advantages 


The amateur photographer has been described as one 
who, pursuing retreating horizons, constantly is finding 
new and greater goals, new and broader interests. These 
ends the camera club admirably serves. It permits the 
amateur to pursue his retreating horizons in company, to 
learn from the experience of others, and to improve his 
own talents by developing the talents of fellow-members. 
The very fact of the existence of thousands of camera 
clubs in the United States is proof that photographers 
have found such organizations to be helpful and enjoyable. 

There is no limit to the possible size of a camera club. 
Both large clubs and small clubs have advantages and 
disadvantages. Only thorough analysis of local conditions 
can determine whether a group interested in organizing 
a new club should proceed with the project, or should 
unite with the established club. The average community 
readily can accommodate several camera clubs. ; 

Small clubs have advantages in accommodation of 
divergent interests, closer personal association of mem- 
bers, and possibilities of inter-club competition. The large 
club offers concentration of talent, more adequate financ- 
ing, better programs for meetings and activities, and, 
possibly, greater prestige. 

The large club can, but does not necessarily, afford 
such additional advantages as association with many 
experienced photographers. The small club can, but does 
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not always grasp the opportunity, develop teamwork and 
exchange of help among members. As a rule, only the 
fairly large club financially is able to provide darkroom, 
studio, and other facilities for members. On the other 


hand, the more closely associated members of the small 
club can share the use of equipment and facilities on any 
practicable basis. 


Process of Organization 


No ideal and universally successful method of organiz- 
ing a camera club has been devised. The following sug- 
gestions have the merit of practicality and of having led 
to the organization of successful clubs. 

1.Hold an informal meeting of those interested in 
organizing. 

. Appoint a temporary chairman. 

. Discuss objectives, possibilities, and finances. 

. If agreement is reached, appoint a Committee on 
Organization, or a Committee of Charter Members, 
to (a) proceed with organization, (b) prepare tenta- 
tive constitution and by-laws which include state- 
ment of objectives, (c) find a meeting place, (d) 
select a date for organization meeting, and (e) invite 
all local photographers who conceivably might be 
interested to attend and to participate. 

5. Have every charter member contribute a small sum 
to cover cost of invitations to the meeting, postage, 
clerical work, and rent. 

. Have every charter member pledged to attend the 
organization meeting and to do his part in forming 
the new club and in obtaining members. 

Prior to the organization meeting, the organizing com- 
mittee carefully may prepare a meeting program provid- 
ing for: 

1. Interesting but definite statement of purposes and 

objectives. 

. Interesting explanation of the projected first year’s 
program. 

. Discussion period to obtain and to record the reac- 
tions and suggestions of those present. 

. Brief business session to permit a popular vote on 
(a) motion to organize a camera club, (b) nomina- 
tion of temporary officers, and (c) authorization 
of temporary officers to complete organization de- 
tails, to prepare program for second meeting, and to 
initiate preparation of the year’s program. 

The organization meeting can be made more interesting 
if an experienced photographer or camera club member is 
invited to make a brief talk on the enjoyment of pho- 
tography through the medium of the camera club. This 
feature serves to relieve the tendency of an organization 
meeting to become dull, and also aids directly to interest 
prospects in becoming members. 

The second meeting requires equally careful advance 
preparation in order that necessary business may be com- 
pleted as quickly and as satisfactorily as possible. Efforts 
may be directed toward making the second meeting so 
interesting to members and prospective members that all 
will wish to attend subsequent gatherings. It is advisable 
at this second meeting to: 
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. Read and adopt the constitution and by-laws of the 
new club. 

. Elect permanent officers. 

. Determine and adopt membership dues. 

. Consider and approve the outline of the year’s pro- 
gram. 

.Approve a motion for affiliation with the Photo- 
graphic Society of America and instruct the treasurer 
to remit the necessary dues. 

Introduction at the second meeting, as at the first, of 
an interesting speaker contributes to the progress of the 
club. This speaker may deal with some phase of pho- 
tography which is of general interest, and should be 
illustrated with prints, slides, or movies. At this meet- 
ing also it is desirable to announce the date and place 
of the third meeting, and to announce features of the 
program which are of general interest. 


Alternative Method of Organizing 
Another method frequently and successfully used, but 
more personal in approach, is to organize first, and then 
make a public announcement if necessary. Here the first 
stage of camera club growth is slow in order to build a 
cohesive unit which will operate smoothly. In this way, 
“flash” enthusiasm, conflicting personalities, cross-purpose 
policies, etc., are avoided and ultimately the club will be 
larger and accomplish more for its members than the club 
which starts with a publicity splurge. Steps are as 
follows: 
1. You need only one other besides yourself to start 
a club. With him, discuss the problems involved, 


and if your enthusiasm holds up, find a third inter- 


ested photographer. Now you almost have a club, 
with one of you as president, one vice-president, and 
one as secretary-treasurer. You need three more 
members at this stage and they should be personally 
selected if possible. If not possible, because you 
are not directly acquainted with additional prospects, 
pass the word around in other groups to which you 
belong (church groups, social clubs). 

. When you obtain your next three members and num- 
ber six, you can start looking for a meeting place. 
In small towns where the membership is not likely 
to become large, the meetings may be rotated among 
members’ homes. Or in larger towns you can find 
a restaurant where you will be permitted the use of 
a small room in consideration for dining there. 

. Select a name (avoiding long or affected names) and 
establish token membership dues (these dues to be 
doubled or tripled as the club grows). There is yet 
no need for a constitution, which can be worked out 
at a later date. (Some very successful clubs never 
have constitutions. ) 

. Now you are ready to take in several more mem- 
bers. These, too, should be carefully selected. 
With these you have a club. Hold an election 
(which usually will confirm you in your acting office) 
and plan your program for six months in advance, 
meeting once each month (increase frequency later, 
if necessary). 

5. Now make your public announcement if you wish. 
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Conduct of Meeting 


By the time of the third meeting, the officers of the 
club advisably may have all organization details com- 
pleted, regular meeting place obtained, programs for 
subsequent meetings tentatively planned, and all com- 
mittees functioning. 

Other chapters of this manual detail suggestions for 
interesting meeting programs and other club activities. 
These may be carried out as suggested, or as adapted to 
the needs of the new organization. 

Completion of work between meetings calls for per- 
sistent and efficient management. It is the experience 
of many clubs that the more detailed work which can 
be performed in advance of meetings and the shorter the 
discussion of necessary business at meetings, the more 
satisfactory the program to members and the more suc- 
cessful the club. 

Successful operation of the camera club is a peculiar 
combination of good management and showmanship. 
Membership of various clubs can differ widely in interests, 
reactions, and participation in club affairs. Conse- 
quently, there is no basic rule whereby club officers can 
determine in advance exactly what their members want. 
In general, members prefer freedom from thinking, plan- 
ning, or details, and while they admire efficient manage- 
ment of club affairs, they still prefer to know what is 
going on. 


Management Requirements 


In view of requirements, selection of club officers is of 
great importance. The best club president is not neces- 
sarily the club’s best photographer. Instead, he may 
be an amateur in photography, but an expert in organiz- 
ing. Such a person instinctively will know what to do 
and how to lead the club to success. 

Similarly important are the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. Members selected for these offices may be 
persons who have had prior experience in business or 
other organizations. 

All the officers and executive committee of the camera 
club helpfully may be organized for teamwork in such a 
way as to lighten the burdens of club management, to 
share the work as widely as possible, to assure efficiency 
of operations, and to train members to carry on the work 
of the club. Preferably the club’s management should 
always be training others to take over, for in this way 
continuity of trained and effective management is assured. 

In effect, the officers and executive committee comprise 
a management team which, if successful, may find it 
necessary to hold frequent meetings. At these sessions, 
which may in part be social, the club’s affairs are dis- 
cussed thoroughly, progress is reported, and plans are 
made. If the club management so is organized that the 
officers and committee chairmen all are present, a cross- 
section of club opinion always is available, and decisions 
may be made accordingly. 

Many camera club managements find it helpful to 
avoid creating any suspicion of secret or autocratic meet- 
ings of the official personnel, and therefore invite members 
of the club to attend these meetings. (To be continued.) 
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NEW SEAT io ino. 2% x 23 


firmament is the Kodak Tourist II, 800. It’s just about all anyone could ask for in a 
folding camera. It’s rugged enough, with its die-cast metal alloy body, to accompany 
you on the toughest field trips and come back with its accuracy unimpaired. It’s 
versatile—with a Kodak Anastar f/4.5 Lumenized Lens, ranging from f/32 to f/4.5 
... the world-famous Kodak Synchro-Rapid 800 Shutter with eleven settings, | 
second to 1/800, and “B” ... focusing range from 3% feet to infinity... and, 
when you add the accessory Kodak Tourist Adapter Kit below, a choice of four 
negative sizes, including 828 Kodachrome or Kodacolor Film! Flash settings are con- 
tinuously, and precisely, adjustable for any type of photoflash lamp, or for Koda- 
tron Speedlamps and similar electronic flash equipment. A special feature is the 
new Scopesight viewfinder—a long-base optical eye-level finder that gives a sharper 

front frame for more accurate composition and helps 

you keep accurate alignment between the eyepiece ‘ 


and your eye. Other features include ultra-steady 


shutter release on camera bed, and smart modern 
finish in tough, scuff-resistant Kodadur covering, 
with black lacquer and chrome trim. The camera’s 


price, $100. Kodak Tourist Adapter Kit, $15.50. 2s. 
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Kodak Signet 35 Camera. Its amazingly sharp pictures 4 
are winning plaudits for it everywhere. Every feature 
of this newest Kodak camera contributes to the satis- 
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. 
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faction you get in using it. The lens is a Kodak Ektar 


. 


f/3.5, Lumenized—and to those who know their lenses, 

no more need be said. The shutter is a Kodak Synchro 300—rugged, smooth-operating, 
with built-in flash contacts, speeds 1/25 to 1/300, and extremely high accuracy at all 
speeds. Lens and shutter ride on a ball-bearing mount—best ever designed for exact lens- 
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x hh to-film relationship and velvet smoothness of operation at all seasonal temperatures. The 
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rugged rangefinder couples to the lens from two feet to infinity, and has spring-loaded 


“ 


for 


V-block bearings to eliminate all bearing variation. Ranging and viewing are combined 







in one eyepiece for convenience and speed. See all these features .. . and more... when , 
you examine the Signet 35 at your Kodak dealer’s. The price, $95. fh 
oo - 
iw 
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wy mR 
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' : 
or your 2% X 3% press camera is the new N aS 
EW SEAL toe your 22 3% oe 2 
Kodak Ektar 101mm. //4.5 Lens in a Kodak Synchro-Rapid 800 Shut- nmhe 
ter. You get the crispness and sharpness that only an Ektar Lens can ; aa 
give you—plus the widest range of speeds on any between-lens shut- hg - po 
. . “ : rs 
ter. Lens apertures, f/32 to //4.5—shutter speeds, 1/800 to 1 full 4 WE 
. ‘ oes 
second. Flash settings continuously adjustable for peak performance wv <. ? 
at any shutter speed with any photoflash lamp, Kodatron Speedlamp, Sink. 
or similar electronic flash equipment. Let your Kodak ra 8 
dealer show you. The price, $77.50, with TBI Cable ig tha® 
Release. x, *, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY "Ss whe 
Rochester 4, N. Y. — 
Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject 4 a 
to change without notice. Consult your Kodak dealer. K | 7 k i 4 
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pP SA G A ES 


Norice—We are attempting to list in this space all dates of importance to PSA members 


and clubs. 


If you know of a PSA event not listed, such as a lecture, contest, meeting, 


etc., please notify PSA Journat, Kutztown, Penna., immediately. 


October 


PSA Print of Month Competition (for individuals) closes. 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 
PSA National Convention, Detroit, Michigan—Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Copy closes for December PSA JouRNAL 

CD National Club Color Slide Competition closes. 

PD International Club Print Competition closes. 


November 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 


Copy closes for January PSA Journat. 
CD Individual Color Print Competition closes. 
CD International Color Slide Competition (for individuals) closes. 


December 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 


CD National Club Color Slide Competition closes. 
PD International Club Print Competition closes. 


January 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 


ND Print Competition (for individuals) closes. 
CD Individual International Color Slide Competition closes. 


February 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 


CD Individual Color Print Competition closes 
CD National Club Color Slide Competition closes 
PD International Club Print Competition closes 


Rochester, NY Tech. Sec. Meeting, Dryden Theater, Eastman House. 
CD Individual International Color Slide Competition closes. 


ND Slide Competition (for individuals) closes. 
CD National Club Color Slide Competition closes. 
PD International Club Print Competition closes 


ND Print Competition (for individuals) closes 
CD Individual Color Print Competition closes 
CD Individual International Color Slide Competition closes. 


J ine 


CD National Club Color Slide Competition closes 


PD International Club Print Competition closes. 


August 


September 


PSA Convention, New York City 


Hotel New Yorker. 


ND Slide Competition (for individuals) closes 


CD International Color Slide Competition (for individuals) closes. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Evropa-Camera, edited by Dr. Kurt 
Zentner and Bernd Lohse, published by 
Europa Camera Verlag, Frankfurt 
Germany, 206 pages 9x12, illustrated, 
cloth, $7.50, 1951, available postpaid 
from PSA Journat, Kutztown, Pa 





This inviting volume is published in Ger 
man, with only four pages in English 
However, the average amateur won't read 
the text anyway, but will pour over the 
160-plus photographs which recognize no 
language differences. Over in the back of 
the book is a picture-by-picture report of 
technical details for each shot. Here the 
most provincial amateur will discover that 
the German text, as it deals with cameras 
exposures, and what-not, is quite under 
standable. 

The picture portions of the book are 
separated into such sections as “Europe in 
Photographs” and “Photographs in 
Europe.” These distinctions won't bother 
the reader either, for he will be absorbed 
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by the excellence of the pictures, and the 
exquisite quality of their reproduction— 
including the effect of selenium toning, no 
less 

Something more the reader of pictures 
will get. The remarkable variety of sub- 
ject matter. The compositional beauty of 
the photography. And, the fallacy and 
utter impossibility of building barriers 
marked “salon” or “documentary” or 
‘portrait” or “human interest” between 
photographs 

Few of the photographers will be known 
by name to their American fellows. 
Whether they come from Munich, Paris, 
Dublin, Amsterdam, Pitlochry, Helsingfors, 
Lisbon, Zagreb, Antwerp, London, Haarlem, 
Reykjavik, Mailand, or Turin, their pic- 
tures speak for them—and say “well done” 
in so many different ways as to exhaust any 
normal stock of adjectives. Here is the 
camera at its terrific best. Photographers 
using their eyes to see what is about them 
Exercising their creative instincts in making 
pictures of scenes and subjects the average 
viewer scarcely would have noticed 


This is a book neither of pretty-pretties 
nor scummygraphs, but of outstanding 
photographs which reveal, above all, the 
wide range and unlimited possibilities of 
the camera. It establishes the man as 
superior to the machine. These photog- 
raphers used Rolleis, Linhofs, Leicas, Lan- 
casters, Contaxes, Voigtlanders, Korelles, 
Ikoflexes, Makinas, Benzins, and other 
cameras. Here are their pictures, repro- 
duced with equal print quality and 
excellence, and all first-class. Adding up 
to one of the finest books in the photo- 
graphic field in recent years. 


Nupes By Muwxacst, Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, New York, N. Y., 80 pages, 
9x12, cloth, illustrated, cloth, $3.95, 
1951. Available postpaid from PSA 
Journat, Kutztown, Pa. 


Photographers who essay to make pic- 
tures of the nude can regard the cost of 
this attractive volume as an educational 
investment which brings them pictures by 
Martin Munkacsi and foreword by John 
Rawlings. Munkacsi is one of the nation’s 
top-flight professionals, rating four-figure 
fees for his photographs. John Rawlings 
is noted for his own exquisite photographs 
of the nude. Together they comprise a 
combination of highest pedagogic poten- 
tialities. 

Munkacsi views, and emphasizes, the 
nude for sculptural qualities—line, form, 
and sweep. Consequently, he produces 
dramatic yet restrained pictures in which 
line suggests motion and masterly lighting 
gives the illusion of form and depth. Thus 
his pictures, transcending the traditional 
“figure studies,” become truly sculptural 
compositions which make rhapsodies of 
female forms. 

As subject matter, possibly nothing is 
more trite than a nude. This book is par- 
ticularly helpful to the amateur in revealing 
how the old becomes new when the ap- 
proach is different and purposeful. Nothing 
can damage the excellence of the Munkacsi 
photographs although the repetitive use of 
texture screens, of that same uncomfortable 
wire-backed chair, and some artless re- 
touching—to meet post-office mandates— 
are somewhat distracting 


Fi.minc Inpoors, by Denys Davis, The 
Fountain Press, London, England, 54 
pages, 434x714, illustrated, paper, 50 
cents, 1951, available postpaid from 
PSA JourwaL 


This volume is No. 5 in a series of prac- 
tical booklets on amateur motion picture 
making and emphasizes what can be done— 
and how to do it—when inclement weather 
confines the ambitious cameraman to the 
house. Basic suggestion is, of course, that 
the camera be directed to photographing 
family or friends in some simple skits which 
demand the minimum of acting ability, 
props, and lights. 

The author plainly explains what the 
amateur filmer can hope to do when shoot- 
ing inside, and steers him away from the 
impossible. There is sound advice on 
cameras, lenses, lights, wiring, props, re- 
hearsals, and acting. 
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PSA GIFTS 


Christmas may still be several months 
off but it is not too early to be thinking 
about that list of relatives, friends, etc. 
PSA Headquarters has come up with two 
new items that will solve many of your 
year-round gift problems. 

What better gift could you give to a 
photographer than a membership in PSA? 
All you have to do is send $10.00 and the 
recipient’s mame and address to Head- 
quarters and they will do the rest. An 
attractive announcement, pictured below, 
will be sent to the new member to inform 
him of your kindness. 

The same idea can also be used by clubs 
that wish to express their appreciation 
to past officers or benefactors. Prizes in 
the form of PSA memberships are doubly 
welcome. The new announcement cards 
can be presented as tangible evidence. 
Order yours today from PSA Headquarters, 
2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna., 
at $10.00 each. 

For wives and relatives who wish to give 
PSA memberships for Christmas or birth- 





May this Gift Membership 


bring you much pleasure 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Your Membership Card Is Enclosed Herewith 
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days, Headquarters will be glad to see that 
the gift certificate arrives on a specified 
date without any additional bother on your 
part. What could be easier or more con 
venient? And we can't think of anything 
that would be more welcome! 


Personalized Ties 


The second gift item available from PSA 
Headquarters is personalized neckties. As 
gifts or for your own use, they are some- 
thing out of the ordinary and quite original. 

Hand-painted in gold or silver with 
shading in color to contrast with the tie, a 
variety of designs is available. You may 
use your full name, made into a design, 
with script lettering so that one side is 
the opposite of the other (as illustrated 
in the middle tie in the photograph below) 

Or you may prefer a design indicating 
your PSA Honors—FPSA, APSA, etc 
above the PSA insignia, as shown in the 
tie on the left. Your initials (two or 
three) and PSA affiliation in script design 
can be incorporated 

Another suggestion is to include simple 


sketches, with or without your initials, 


such as is illustrated in the necktie on 
the right. 

High quality ties of rayon crepe or nylon 
in maroon, bright red, navy, medium blue, 
dark green, brown and grey are available 
at $5.00 each. 

In ordering, be sure to specify 

—Color desired 

Type of lettering (script or block) and 

copy. If a sketch is wanted include a 

rough one for artist’s guidance. 
Include $5.00 with your order for each 
tie (no orders can be accepted without 
payment) 

Include address to 
be shipped. 

Headquarters will be glad to include a 
card, supplied by the donor, if you wish 
to have the tie shipped direct to some 
friend as a gift. Allow about two weeks 
for delivery after receipt of order in 
Philadelphia 

Why not make up a list of half a dozen 
names from your Christmas list and send 
them along to Headquarters? We can’t 
imagine an easier way to do your Christmas 
shopping and yet come up with a more 
original thought. 


which ties are to 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


Under the supervision of the Finance Committee, 
Donachy for the fiscal period commencing July 


were audited by Wayne R 
1, 1950 and ending June 30, 
The scope of 


1951 


confirmed by the bank 
Examination, computation and 
accounts 


verification 


Test check and verification of items as set forth on the Profit and Loss 


Statement with approved vouchers 


Examination of Insurance Policies and Amortization of Mortgage 


S$. Examination of Deed and Mortgages 
The services of Mr 


Cuaates Heiter, Hon 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and on Hand 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Petty Cash 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
REAL ESTATE 
Building 
Less: Reserve for 


$25,071.97 
Deprn 903.44 


Land 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Less: Reserve for Deprn 

PREPAID 
Insurance 
Postage (In meter) 
Journal Expense 
Jewelry 
PSA Progress Medal 
Miscellaneous Accounts 


ACCOUNTS 


Award 
Rex 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable 
Advance Payment Dues 
Advance Payment Advertising 
Reserve: Life Membership 


REPORTS OF PSA DIVISIONS 
Color Division 


An important step taken during the year was the 
elimination of the entry fee for CD members in the 
National Club Slide Competition. Beginning with 
the 1951-52 season, no Color Division members 
pay any entry or other fees in connection with 
any activities of the Division. 

Several new activities were inaugurated during 
the year. The CD Award was established and 
medals were awarded to Harrison S. Sayre and 
R. K. Raxworthy for outstanding service. Plans 
for an International Slide Circuit have been made. 
A service in stereo photography was set up and a 
stereo slide circuit established. The Division has 
prepared a directory, to be published annually, of 
color slide sets that can be borrowed by clubs from 
other clubs. An editorial committee was set up 
to assist with the color features of PSA Jourwat. 

Color Slide Competition for Individuals. One 
hundred and forty-six color workers submitted 
entry forms for this activity during the year, an 
increase of 20 per cent over the previous year. The 
average number of entries per contest was about 
75 color workers. Entries have come from all 
parts of the United States, as well as Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii and Mexico. 

Exhibition Slide Sets. Master control records 
have been organized for the circulation of these 
sets. The sets are distributed from three control 
points and each point has been lined up to dupli- 
cate slides from at least one show. It is expected 
that next season each control point will have suffi- 
cient sets to meet the pattern of four sets for each 
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the audit covered the following procedure 
Complete examination and reconciliation of the Society's bank account as 


of all 


Donachy are gratefully acknowledged. 


$63,503.91 


the books of the Society 


Color . 
Motion Picture 


Nature 
Photo-Journalism 
Pictorial . 
Technical 


and liability 


asset 


SURPLUS 7/1/50 
Adjust. by Temp 
Home S. Fund 
PSA, APSA, Treasurer 
As Adjusted 

This Year's Loss.... 


6/30/50 


$17,984.28 
$0.00 
18,034.28 
847.05 


GENERAL FUNDS: 
Dues 

EXPENSES: 
Headquarters 


Less Income from Sale of 


24,168.53 
15,000.00 
ere Journal .. 
Less Income from Advertis- 
38,605.02 


Jewelry, etc 


39,168.53 26,733.32 


ing, Reprints, etc 


4,247.18 4,825.84 Camera 
Less 


Fees .... 


Membership Committee 
Honors Committee ... 
National Lecture Committee. . 


Public Relations 
2,655.24 3,587.24 


$54,027.73 


seal 
3,140.29 
133.28 
3,847.00 


$2,611.07 
3,396.82 
108.33 


3,577.00 Net Loss for Year 


point annually. In the Central region, the four 
sets in circulation had almost 100 viewings during 
the year. In the West, four sets were loaned to 
50 clubs and individuals in six states, Hawaii, 
Canada and Alaska. Similar popularity for these 
exhibition sets was reported in the East. 

Control points for exhibition sets also 
judging service for clubs on color prints and 
slides. 

Slide Instruction Sets. During the year, one set 
organized for the advanced color workers was 
loaned to 28 individuals for viewing. Another set 
organized and edited for the beginners in color was 
sent to 33 members. 

National Club Slide Competition. A record num- 
ber of 108 clubs entered. These were divided 
into Class A and B clubs for the first time. The 
entry fee, as already noted, was removed for Color 
Divisien Clubs which will likely result in a sub- 
stantial increase in enrollment during this coming 
year. In the Class A group, with 46 clubs, a 
total of 1500 slides were submitted in the five 
contests, and almost 1000 people witnessed the 
judgings. In Class B, with 62 clubs, 1611 slides 
were submitted in the five contests and over 1000 
people witnessed the judgings. 

Club Slide Circuits. Sixty-one clubs partici- 
pated in this activity during the year, compared to 
43 last year, and 35 in 1949. Clubs belonging to 
the Color Division were not required to pay the 
entry fee of $1.00 which may account for the in- 
crease over the previous year. However, 13 of 
the 61 clubs did pay the fee. On the whole, the 
color slides entered this year have been of better 
quality than in previous years. 

Slide Circuits for Individuals. Six slide circuits 
for individuals were completed during the year. 


Foreign Salon Circuit 
Stuyvesant —— Award... 


Permanent Print Committee. . 

Regional Convention Reserve. . 

National Convention Reserve. 

Continental Print Contest... — 
SELF-SUPPORTING FUNDS: 


Motion Picture Drawing Acct. 


Reserve Foreign Circuit Fund. 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT For Year Ended June 30, 


-Active and Industrial. . 


Club Committee. ... 
Income from Service 


6/30/51 6/30/50 
ae 167.30 
187.26 197.26 

1,676.89 $5,563.28 


36,884.87 25,635.09 
68.87 118.38 
293.58 _ 
824.32 _ 

174.25 


$1,378.94 
362.84 
426.79 
658.56 
1,012.39 
2,039.56 
1,017.82 
— $6,896.90 $6,987.17 
7,975.13 


81.38 
167.30 


8,223.81 
1,245.81 


6,978.00 7,975.13 


$63,503.91 $54,027.73 


1961. 


Income 
$49,294.77 


Expense 


$22,629.45 


981.50 


—— $21,647.95 
$9,254.17 


_ 20,649.15 
1,861.62 


1,813.95 
3,259.35 
324.51 
20.00 
24.21 
743.95 
77.99 
38.81 
363.00 
160.46 
1,417.25 


$0,540.58 
$1,245.81 


In this activity, 10 participants each submit five 
slides to make up one circuit. While the circuits 
in the past have been made up of 2x2 siides, 
sufficient interest has been shown in 214x234 slides 
to make up a circuit in that size. 

Slide Study Group. ‘These groups continued to 
increase. are now nine groups with 93 
a 25 per cent increase 
over the previous. year. One circuit for the 
2442234 size slides is contemplated. 

Membership Slides. A total of 90 Color Division 
Membership slides were sold. The increase in sales 
has enabled purchase in larger quantities, and the 
price has been reduced from 25 to 15 cents. 

International Slide Set Exchange. Seven interna- 

tional slide sets had a total of 205 bookings in 
this country. These sets were from India, 
Canada, Mexico, Holland and Japan. Each set is 
retained for about a year and is scheduled for 
showing to about 25 to 35 clubs. Bookings have 
been made in 28 states, Hawaii, British Columbia 
and the Canal Zone. Additional sets are in prepa- 
ration in India, New Zealand, England and South 
Africa. The Color Division prepared slide sets 
from workers in the United States for scheduling 
in the countries from which we receive sets. Sets 
have been circulating during the past year in 
Holland, India, and England, and a set will be 
shipped shortly to Japan. The exchange set 
from Japan was prepared by color photographers 
of the Occupational Forces from the U. S. A. 
Growth of this foreign service is anticipated during 
the coming year. 

Color Print Sets, Competition and Circuits. In- 
terest in color print activities has continued at a 
high level with noticeable improvement in print 
quality. In the color print sets for individuals, 
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32 participated in '9 states and a large number in 
Hawaii. The color print contests have averaged 
14 entrants, and the color print circuits about 12 
participants each. 

Technical Service. Direct assistance in technical 
matters concerning color material and processing 
was furnished to 20 individuals. Overseas assis- 
tance was given to members in England, Australia, 
Sweden, and South Africa. Special investigations 
were made of the Flexichrome and Gevaert 
Diaversal process during the year. 

Coler Division Library. Five books have been 
added to the library during the year, making @ 
total of 11 books available on loan to members. 
Three of these volumes were obtained through 
donations from CD members. During the season, 
46 requests were received for publications in the 
library. 

Color Division Bulletin. The Color Division 
Bulletin was published bi-monthly during the year. 
It usually consists of four pages. Its distribution 
also provides a vehicle for distribution of entry 
forms, service folder, and other material to all 
Color Division members. 

Color Show Supervision Dossiers are main- 
tained on all color shows and checks are made to 
determine if the shows meet requirements for 
official listing. Shows meeting the usual recognition 
requirements plus certain special conditions are 
given special recognition. Thirty-two shows were 
eligible for listing during the past year. 

Hospital Project. During the year ending June 
30, 1951 more than 20,000 slides were collected 
and distributed to Army, Navy and Veterans Hos- 
pitals. Slide service was extended to Japan where 
the slides are shown not only to our own wounded 
but also to the wounded of the other United Na- 
tions troops, special sets being made up to show 
the United States and the American way of living. 
A very interesting new use of slides is made in 
one of the Southern California Veterans Hospitals 
where they are used in connection with thera- 
peutic work being done for more than 2000 psycho- 
pathic patients. 

Chicago Pictorial Slide Set. This set was re- 
viewed by 13 clubs during the year, making a 
total of about 60 clubs that have seen it. Some 
minor revisions are now being made in the set. 

Who's Who in Color. This season there were 
32 exhibitions eligible for the listing. A total of 
707 made the list compared with 670 last year. 
Persons making one show only totaled 834, com- 
pared with 855 the year before. 

Master Mailing List. The Color Division master 
mailing list was prepared and hectographed for the 
first time. It contains over 2600 names and was 
used by 21 clubs conducting color exhibitions. 

Today's Best in Photography. This collection of 
slides from the leading color slide exhibitors was 
the basis for this year’s color feature of “Tops 
in Photography” in New York City. A certifi- 
cate of merit was issued to each exhibitor. 

The Division’s Honors Proposing Committee en- 
dorsed seven candidates for various honors, 
assisted other members in the preparation of 
applications. 

One Color Division Supplement to PSA Journat 
was prepared and published as an instructive and 
popular feature of the September 1950 issue. 
Reprints were widely requested. The Color Division 
Column was prepared and printed in all issues of 
the Journat during the year. 

Officials and committeemen of the Division 
handled many letters asking for assistance with 
individual and club color problems. 

Numerous other services could be enumerated but 
space will not permit. Thanks are due to the 
members of the Color Division National Committee 
and to the volunteer helpers whose unselfish efforts 
have made all the work of the Division possible. 
The committee, as of July 1, 1951, consisted of 
Frank Bayless, Karl Baumgaertel, APSA, George 
Blaha, APSA, Mildred Blaha, Merle Ewell, Charles 
Green, Harry Haimes, R. B. Horner, H. J. John- 
son, FPSA, Charles Kinsley, APSA, A. C. Klein, 
APSA, Blanche Kolarik, APSA, H. G. Mitchell, 
C. B. McKee, APSA, John Moddejonge, APSA, 
Dennis Pett, Frank Procter, W. K. Raxworthy, W. 
H. Savary, Erik Sorensen, and Paul J. Wolf, APSA. 

Georce F. Jounson, APSA, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—COLOR DIVISION 
Balance Balance 
June 30,1950 Income Expenses June 30, 1951 
$1,420.27 $1,692.54 $1,733.87 $1,378.94 

Detail of Expenses 
Print Sets, Circuits, and Contests § 
Slide Sets, Exhibition and Instruction 
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103.32 
316.42 


Foreign Slide Sets 

Slide Competitions 

Slide Study Groups 

Shde Circuits 

Testing and Trouble Shooting 

CD Bulletin 

CD Folder 

Exhibition Aids (mailing lists, etc.) 

Medals, Ribbons, Awards and 
Certificates 

Making illustrations from Slides for 
Journar Features 

CD Library 

Journat Copies 

Color Division Supplement 

Membership Slides 

Mimeographing, typing, etc 

Stationery and misc. supplies 

Postage and misc. petty expenses 


42.00 


24.46 


40.00 


187.46 


75.50 
22.19 
1.00 
25.92 
10.61 
37.25 
184.76 


Total Expenses $1,733.87 


Motion Picture Division 


The Motion Picture Division has had a small 
increase in membership during the past year. New 
services to members were inaugurated and addi- 
tional services are now being considered. But due to 
the limited budget of the Division it is still im- 
possible to offer as many services as seem desirable. 
There was also a slight increase in our club mem 
bership and a program that will be beneficial to 
these clubs is being studied. 

Film Review Service. This service ts designed 
to give MPD members practical help in making 
their motion pictures. The reviewer will prepare 
a written review of the films submitted with sug- 
gestions for their improvement. The review will 
cover all details of production such as titles, 
editing, photography, color, etc. 

MPD Titles. A “Lead” and “The End” title 
has been completed and is now available in 16mm 
for a nominal charge. It is planned to have the 
8mm title available soon. Each title is reproduced 
in color and carries the MPD insignia with a 
statement identifying the person as a member of 
the Motion Picture Division of PSA. These titles 
should afford prestige for the member and publicity 
for the Division. 

Division Library. A loan library containing a 
number of the most recent books pertaining to 
motion pictures has been organized which should 
be especially useful to MPD members who do 
not care to purchase the books or who live in 
localities where library facilities are not available. 

Film Library. A small library containing dupli- 
cates of films entered at the National Convention 
is available for loan to cinema clubs. 

MPD News Bulletin. The Division's bi-monthly 
bulletin instituted last year bas been continued. 
Its purpose is to establish closer contact with the 
members and to keep them informed of current 
happenings of the Division and its members. 

MP Section of the Journal. The Division has 
been conscious of the limited amount of material 
published in PSA Journat pertaining to motion 
pictures, as this has been a constant source of 
complaint from our members. An effort has 
been made to improve this situation by the ap- 
pointment of a MP Editorial Board. 

This Division conducts a motion picture exhibi- 
tion in connection with each annual PSA Conven- 
tion. Each film accepted for the exhibition is 
provided with an attractive lead acceptance title 
in color and the person submitting the accepted 
film is furnished an “Award of Merit’’ certificate. 

The Division has the following oe Com- 


number of print acceptances, one to 

having the greatest number of color 

ances, and one to the person having 

cumulative total of print and Slide acceptances. 
D the 








reasons, This practice is to be continued in the 
future. 

The ND maintains a master mailing list for 
the use of all nature exhibitions, conditionally 
only upon the exhibit committee providing a com- 
plete list of their contributors. This list has been 
revised, is current to date, and is available on 
request from the secretary of the Division, Ruth 
F. Sage, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, 

The two print competitions were ‘conducted 
under the chairmanship of Ruth Tremor and were 
well patronized. 

The color slide contests were conducted — 
the chairmanship of Willard H. Farr. At 
writing only the first has been held, that in a 
and the response was very gratifying. The second 
is scheduled for the 15th of September. 

The permanent print collection has been segre- 
gated into three separate shows, each of a general 
nature, and has been in great demand both by 
indi It has been impossible to 
schedule these shows to meet all the requests for 
them. Any clubs or individuals who have made 
requests for these shows and have not as yet had 
them might make a second request to Dr. Stanley 
H. Seeman, 331 Euclid Ave., Kenmore 17, N. Y., 
who has charge of their scheduling. 

Nature Notes is the official bulletin of the 
Nature Division and has been issued from time 
to time. 

Harey R. Retcn, Chairman 


NATURE DIVISION-—-FINANCIAL REPORT 


Balance June 30, 1950 $452.45 
Income (Approximate) 350.00 
Expense 

Slide Contests 

Print Contests 

Who's Who Awards 

1950 Convention 

Nature Notes 

Miscellaneous 


Balance June 30, 1951 


Photo-Journalism Division 
No report received. 


Pictorial Division 

During the past twelve months all PD activities 
and services functioned smoothly and efficiently. 
Two new services were established: the Personalized 
Print Analysis for individuals, and the Recorded 
Lecture Programs for clubs. 

Membership: In the past year every effort was 
made to personalize PD to its 





mittees: Membership, News-Bulleti 
Papers, Cinema Activities, Honors eer 
tions, and Motion Picture Editorial Board. 

The Division also has representative chairmen 
for the following districts and countries: Eastern 
States, Central States, Central-Western States, 
Western States, Mexico, Canada, and Cuba. 

Vincent H. Hunter, APSA, Chairman 


Nature Division 


During the year the total enrollment of the ND 
has increased by more than twenty percent, which 
is very gratifying to the executive committee. 

The number of recognized nature exhibitions 
conducted during the year was the same as during 
the previous year, six in number. These six 
exhibitions’ entries and acceptances were used in 
the compilation of “Who's Who in Nature Pho- 
tography.” The requirements for listing in Who's 


of PD activiti appeared 
pe ey ED RB 
lournaL. Each new member affiliating after the 
distribution date of that Jounwat received a letter 
of welcome signed by the Division Chairman, plus 
a copy of the October Supplement. This - 
followed after a brief interval with a 
vitation from Eldridge Christhilf to participate ;4 
the American Portfolios. Approximately sixty to 
ninety days later each new member was personally 
checked by Ray Miess, Vice-Chairman, to ascertain 
if he had availed himself of the many PD activities 
and services, and another cordial invitation was 
extended in an effort to make every member an 
active one. The results and response obtained from 
ee efforts —— so gratifying that new ways 
or expanding this personalization campaign are 
now being devised. 

During the past year the change 

of Canadian members necessitated expanding the 
PD working organization to assure to members 
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its new ones. For the benefit of all a brief sum- 
and services 











residing in Canada, activities and services on a 
parity with members in the States. In order to 
facilitate this expansion in Canada, Oliver W. R. 
Smith, of Toronto, was appointed Assistant to the 
Chairman Present progress indicates that an 
efficient working organization will soon be estab- 
lished throughout the Provinces 

Publications: The name of the official PD pub- 
lication was changed from “The Folio” to “The 
Pictorial Digest.” The new name was selected by 
& contest among members in an effort to obtain 
& name that would more clearly designate the 
contents. 

As an experimental measure the Portrait Port- 
folios published a quarterly bulletin, “Portrait 
Pointers,” which was distributed free to its par- 
ticipating members. While much favorable com- 
ment has been received on this quarterly bulletin, 
a real evaluation of its practical worth has not 
been made as yet and its publication will there- 
fore be continued so that a further study may be 
made 

Exhibits: An extensive survey has been made 
among exhibition committees and exhibitors to 
establish acceptable minimum Recommended Exhi- 
bition Practices. The results of this survey will 
soon be made available in the form of a brochure 
entitled “PSA Recommended Exhibition Practices.” 
Both the PSA American Exhibits and the PSA 
International Exhibits were quite popular among 
camera clubs desiring outstanding print exhibits 

Financial: Every effort was made to hold all 
service charges to the minimum, in fact each PD 
activity and service was subsidized by a substantial 
amount. This means that in each instance the 
service charge assessed was less than the amount 
necessary to make the activity break even on 
operating expenses. It is anticipated that in the 
coming year, as a result of additional economies 
and the continued efficient administration of each 
activity, service charges may again be revised 
downward in many instances 


W. E. Cuase, APSA, Chairman 


Technical Division 


The membership of the Technical Division is 
comprised of persons with a wide variety of inter- 
ests. Some are engaged in the manufacture of 
photographic materials and equipment; some are 
using photography as an aid in scientific work 
some are using photography for industrial applica 
tions; and others are interested in the technical 
aspects of photography although not actually using 
it in their work. The membership of the Division 
as of July 1, 1951 was about 694 members 
Typical of the Society as a whole, the Technical 
Division is losing members at about the same rate 
at which it is gaining them Our Membership 
Committee is trying to find the reasons for this 
turnover, not only for the Technical Division but 
for the Society as a whole 

There are now 6 sections of the Technical 
Division: Boston, Binghamton, Cleveland, Chicago 
New York, and Rochester. The Chicago Section 
was officially chartered on September 9, 1950 
Other sections are being considered and we hope 
that we will be able to report in the next Annual 
Report the formation of new sections. The sections 
held a total of approximately 50 meetings with 60 
speakers and had a total attendance of approx 
imately 5,000 people 

Seven issues of Photographic Science and Tech- 
nique have been published. The next issue will 
appear in November. The total number of papers 
published to date is 53. Twenty-five percent of 
these originated from the national convention, 60% 
from individuals and 15% from sections 

The first Journal Award for the best technical 
paper published in the PSA Joumnat and Supple 
ments was presented at the Baltimore Convention 
to J. 1. Crabtree, FPSA, of the Kodak Research 
Laboratories 

Other committees such as Standards, Honors, 
Program, Publicity and Exhibition have been very 
active 

The Division's operating expenses have been and 
continue to be well within income as shown by 
the following figures 


Balance 6/30/50 
Balance 6/30/51! 


Budget Fiscal Year 


Expenses Fiscal Year 


Under Budget 


PICTORIAL DIVISION FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Budget 
250.00 
100.00 
$0.00 
$0.00 


Chairman 
Miscellaneous 

Vice Chairman 
Secretary- Treasurer 
American Portfolios 
International Portfolios 
Portfolio Camera Clubs 
Portfolio Services 
Award of Merit 
Portrait Portfolios 
Small Print Program 
Recorded Lect. Program 
The Folio 

Supplement to Journal 
C. C. Print Circuits 

C. C. Judging Service 
Individual Print Crit 
International Exhibits 
American Exhibits 
Salon Practices 

Art 

Convention Programs 
Pen Pals 

Membership 
Organization 

P-D Honors Recom. Comm 
Headquarters Expense 
Contingency Fu 


Budget 
Total Receipts 


$5,541.23 
5,163.07 


Budget plus Receipts 
Total Expenditures 
Gross Balance $ 
Refunds to be paid out on 


Recorded Lect. Program $ 376.50 


378.16 


NET BALANCE $ 1.66 


I should like to take this opportunity to thank 
all of the Technical Division Chairmen and their 
committees for the excellent cooperation they have 
given me during the past year. 

W. F. Swann, Chairmen 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


Camera Clubs and Member Service 


Membership value to PSA clubs continued to 
increase during the past season through ¢ 
and development of services through this 
mittee. 

Three new distribution points for “instruction” 
print sets were added: one for distribution of prints 
to overseas PSA clubs, one for Canadian clubs, 
and one for the Central states. This completes 
the distribution set-up for prints. 

Seventeen new print sets were added, including 
14x17 sets for Canada and 11x14 sets for overseas. 
These bring the number of sets up to the level 
required for automatic distribution of sets to re- 
questing clubs. (No cost to clubs.) 

The Bulletin Competition was open to all clubs 
anywhere in the world and entries increased 15% 
over last year. (No cost to PSA clubs.) 

The master mailing list for print exhibitions was 
increased 50% in size, now numbering 1,500 names 
of active contributors. Use of the list increased 
by 100%. (No cost to clubs.) 

The second “Who's Who ir Pictorial Pho- 
tography” (to appear in November Jougnat) will 
include more names and be based on more shows 
this year. 

Eighty one clubs were represented in the Inter- 
national Club Print Competition, which has been 
developed to a high level of efficiency and is now 
ready for transfer 

A directory of print sets for exchange by mem- 
ber clubs was prepared and distributed. (No cost 
to clubs.) 

Revision of the Camera Club Manual was be- 
gun, to be published in sections in PSA Journat, 
and each club will receive a copy of the complete 
revision. (No cost to clubs.) 

Several hundred photographic Xmas cards were 
distributed to clubs to be used in connection with 
club programs on the subject. (No cost to clubs.) 

Several print sets, numbering 125 prints, on 


com- 


Expend 
$ 129.32 
96.06 
62.83 
62.47 
1,458.18 
137.58 
44.52 
18.21 
168.73 
404.21 


Receipts 


$ 861.00 
$6.90 


30.89 
162.50 


962.48 
43.64 
119.82 
69.34 
9.10 
10.52 
112.64 
88.84 
14.02 
2.74 
216.60 


1,222.19 


43.00 


28.50 


16.95 
62.38 
823.39 
$5,163.07 


$2,541.23 $1,333.52 


Lewis T. Reep, Secretery-Treasurer 


16x20 mounts, were donated by the committee to 
the veterans’ hospitals through the Red Cross. 
Member clubs have been urged to do likewise. 

During the year, the PSA Camera Club Bulletin 
was published each two months, the Camera Club 
column in PSA Journat appeared regularly, and 
hundreds of letters from clubs were answered. 
(See samples in July Journar.) 

All the above was handled at a cost of $313 
compared with the budget of $300. Club member- 
ship in the Society during the period increased at 
a faster rate than individual memberships. 

The committee membership was composed of 
Blanche Kolarik, Frank Mould, Louw Parker, 
Charles Perry, D. E. Poole, and F. Richter. 

H. J. Jom~son, FPSA, Chcirman 


Conventions 


Two regional conventions of the Society were 
held in 1951: 

(1) Northeast Regional, sponsored by Rochester 
Technical Section of PSA, was held in Rochester, 
March 2, 3 and 4. Howard E. Smith was general 
chairman. Attendance, due somewhat to trans- 
portation difficulties at time of mailing out invita- 
tions, fell below expectations and reached only 
240. Deficit of $183.43 was incurred. 

(2) Western States Regional held in Santa 
Barbara, June 8, 9 and 10, under sponsorship of 
Southern California Council of Camera Clubs. 
Elbridge Newhall served as general chairman. P. H. 
Oelman went to West coast for the convention, 
representing Society's official family. Attendance 
topped 754 and surplus of $394.09 was realized. 

Plans for the 1951 Annual Convention are going 
ahead with Lyall Cross as general chairman. De- 
troiters going all out to provide one of the out- 
standing conventions for 1951. 

Mr. Oelman followed his appearance on the 
Santa Barbara program with a visit to San Fran- 
cisco area and reports considerable interest in @ 
regional there in 1952. Word from Elmore Adams 
says biggest stumbling block is San Francisco hotel 
policy of making heavy rental charges for meeting 
rooms 


George A. Driscoll, Quebec, reports 
in a regional in that city for 1952 

Final arrangements have been made with the 
Hotel New Yorker to hold the 1952 PSA Con- 
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vention in New 5S City, August 13th thru 16th, 
1952. Mr. Quested L. Elgar, president of Metro- 
politan CC Council, has appointed a steering com- 
mittee. 

The Conventions Committee thanks division 
heads, the Board and all local committees whose 
splendid cooperation has made the work of the 
committee so pleasant in 1951. 

M. A. Woovsury, Chairman 


Exhibitions Committee 


The account of the 1950 PSA Exhibition at Bal- 
timore has been closed. This exhibition was suc- 
cessful and no financial obligation was incurred by 
the Society. 

The four-point policy laid down by the Board 
for financing and conducting PSA Exhibitions has 
been followed in planning the 1951 exhibition at 
Detroit to be held October 9 through November 
4. In order to meet the catalog cost and rising 
cost of handling prints an entry fee of $2.00 for 
prints is continued this year. The color and 
nature slide entry fee remains $1.00. The entry 
forms have been mailed and the plans for an ex- 
cellent exhibition at Detroit are well underway. 
The closing date for receipt of entries was Sep- 
tember 7, 1951 

Cc. C. Rucnuort, Chairman 


Finance Committee 


During the year this Committee assisted the 
Treasurer and the staff at headquarters in the 
annual setting up of the budget and the work 
preparatory to the annual audit. 

Joun H. Mace, Chairman 


Foreign Circuits Committee 


The Foreign Circuits Committee has nothing 
new to report at this time 
Joun H. Macer, Chairmen 


Honors Committee 


Applications have been received for 2 Hon- 
orary Fellowships, 3 Honorary Memberships, 44 
Fellowships and 101 Associateships. Duplicate 
applications are now in the hands of the Honors 
Committee for processing. Some preliminary 
voting has been done. The unusually large group 
of candidates is probably due to the work of the 
Divisional Honors Committees. It is reasonable 
to anticipate a much smaller number next year. 

The work of the Honors Committee has been 
unduly delayed by the slow return of confidential 
endorser forms. It is obvious that many of these 
endorsers were never approached before using their 
names. A recommendation is being made for a 
change in Headquarters procedure concerning 
endorsements and also for a change in procedure 
in making the necessary duplicates. 

The successful Honors candidates will be an- 
nounced at the Annual Convention in Detroit. 


Joun W. McFartane, FPSA, Chairman 


Library and Historical Committee 


For the most part, the Library and Historical 
Committee has been inactive, merely marking time 
until sufficient funds can be raised to set up and 
operate the library at Headquarters. 

In the course of the year, however, Mrs. Joseph 
M. Bing donated to the PSA Library a magnifi- 
cent gift of several hundred books, and 
papers from the photographic library of her late 
husband whose untimely death was a great loss 
to PSA and to all his many photographic friends. 

It is to be hoped that some of these friends 
who are financially able to do so will contribute 
the approximately $10,000 to $12,000 which it has 
been estimated will be necessary to furnish and 
operate the library for two years after which it is 
expected the Society will be able to support it. 

The Board has approved the plan outlined by 
the Committee and all that is necessary in order to 
go ahead is to obtain the funds. 

The plan is to install book cases in the second 
floor front room along each side of the room with 
tables and chairs down the center. In the hall 
just outside the room will be the librarian’s desk 
and filing cases. The idea is to have a part time 
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librarian who will work half days at the library. 


bers throughout the United States = Canada. 


If and when a sub I gift ded, the 
library or a section of it will be detinesed to that 
donor and his name will be engraved on a plaque 
on the wall of the library. The donor can deduct 
such a gift, up to fifteen percent of his income, in 
calculating his income tax. The whole amount of 
his gift need not be paid in a lump sum but could 
be paid in two or more installments over a period 
of two years. 

Sketches have been made as to layout of the 
proposed library and have been approved by the 
Board. A sizeable nucleus for a library had 
already been accumulated, prior to Mrs. Bing’s 
generous gift. This gift has added materially to 
that nucleus, and it will only be necessary to fill 
im here and there a few more books, and some 
back numbers of periodicals, in order to complete 
it. 





Such a practical working library can be very 
valuable to the membership and the more actively 
it is used, the more valuable it will be. As it 
stands at present, it is of no use whatever. It 
is hoped that it can soon be made a live working 
asset. 

E. P. Wioutman, FPSA, Chairman 


National Lecture Program Committee 


The NLP has presented two speakers on tour 
since the last Convestion in Baltimore. The 
first speaker was Dave Darvas who travelled 
through several southern states during February 
and March, 195i. This tour was made posible 
and arranged by the committee member for that 
section of the country—H. Jack Jones of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

The tour of Barbara Green began the middle of 
May and took her to eleven cities throughout the 
Mid-West where she presented a successful program, 
“New Prints for Old.” The commitice is arrang- 
ing another tour for her in October and November 
and camera clubs and individuals along her ex- 
pected route of travel have already been notified. 

The NLP committee was authorized by the 
Board of Directors to undertake a new type of 
speaker's program wherein the speaker will be con- 
centrated in a small geographical area such as one 
state, and the NLP will attempt to arrange book- 
ings so that nearly every camera club in that 
area will have an opportunity to see and hear this 
speaker at practically no cost to the local club. 

The committee is very grateful to those indi- 
viduals and clubs whose cooperation made these 
tours a success and thereby increased the prestige 
of the Society as a whole. 

Jacx Cremer, Chairman 


Public Relations Committee 


Publicity for the Detroit Convention has been 
largely handled by local PSA members in Detroit. 
In addition, releases, with requests for publishing 
same, have been sent to newspaper photography 
column editors. Miss Vera Wilson, of the Public 
Relations Department of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, has been appointed as a member of the 
Public Relations Committee. 

A complete release on the award of the PSA 
Progress Medal to Colonel Goddard has been bang 
pared and sent to ph 
papers, photography columns and the heothied 
Press. 





Avucustus Wotrman, APSA, Chairman 


Publications Committee 


During the year the PSA Publications Committee, 
composed of Les Carroll, Stuart M. Chambers, Hon. 
PSA, Keith Henney, APSA, Harry Lerner, APSA, 
Willard D. Morgan, APSA, George X. Volk, 
APSA, and George A. Young, APSA, supervised 
the publication of PSA Journat, under the direc- 
tion of and with the invaluable assistance of 
Publications Vice President Victor H. Scales, 
Hon. PSA. 


Although the size and scope of PSA Journar 
was expanded, expenses were kept well below the 
budget (Budget—$28,000; Actual Net 

$20,376; Under Budget-—-$7,624). Some $35,000 
worth of advertising was sold. For the fiscal 
year the net cost to the Society per member was 
approximately $3.30 (as against $53.40 the pre- 
vious year). 

During the year (July 1950-June 1951) Raw | 
special supplements to PSA JournaL were 
(Pictorial—October and June; endl aN 
Photo-J ournalism—April; Neture--May; Technical 
—August, November, February)—a bonus of over 
200 pages in specialized fields. 

An outstanding Annual, containing four-color 
illustrations and collotype inserts, was distributed 
at the end of 1950. A 125-page Directory Issue 
was released in May. 

The splendid cooperation, loyalty and devotion, 
and fine work of the Editor, Editorial Board, and 
the many volunteer writers (none of whom are 
paid for their columns or articles) is sincerely 
appreciated. 

Joun R. Wurrino, APSA, Chairman 


Special Awards Committee 


During the past year, one new award was added 
to the Special Awards of PSA and its Divisions. 
In January 1951, the Color Division established 
a service and/or accomplishment award to be 
known as the PSA Color Division medal. To 
date, only two persons have received this award 

W. K. Raxworthy 
Harrison Sayre 

Additions to the list of previous recipients of 
established awards are as follows 
PROGRESS MEDAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

1950 winner—-Dr. Loyd A. Jones, Hon. FPSA 
STUYVESANT PEABODY AWARD 

1950 winner—P. H. Oeclman, Hon. PSA, FPSA 
CLERK MAXWELL AWARD 

1950 winner—Thomas Limborg 
PSA TECHNICAL DIVISION 

AWARD 

1949 winner—John I. Crabtree, FPSA 
PSA SERVICE MEDAL AWARD 

K. M. . Nagpur, India 

Edward W. Beach, Nantucket, Mass. 

C. N. Conley, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Harold Edwards, Los Angeles, Calif 

Warren Lewis, Chicago, Illinois 

Martin Manovil, St. Louis, Mo. 

O. B. Turbyfill, Chicago, Il. 

John V. Kolhass, Philadelphia, Pa 

Beaumont Newhall, Rochester, New York 

Dr. Esteban Antonio de Varona, Costa Rica 

E. C. North, Baltimore, Md. 

N. C. Ferguson, Rochester, N. Y. 
1951 winners of the annual awards will be an- 
nounced at the PSA Convention in Detroit. 

Georce W. Brana, APSA, Chairmen 
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“Tops” Committee 


The “Tops” Committee has been less than satis- 
factorily successful since the year has gone 
with no “Tops” shows. Groups in various par 
of the country have been interested, but for one 


intention of staging a “Tops” show during the 
coming winter, and one, headed by committee 


will result in several other “Tops” shows in the 
next few months. 

The committee is most grateful to the officers of 
PD, CD, and MPD who have had their material 
ready for immediate use by groups anywhere in 
the country who might wish to put on an attractive 
PSA activity in their community 


Norris Harkness, APSA, Chairmen 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The seventh meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held by mail on May 18. 
Ballots were returned by June 13. 
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Harold Edwards was elected to receive a 
Service Medal for outstanding contribu- 
tions to photography ih the California 
area and particularly for encouragement 
of amateur. color photography through trial 
of pictures by jury 

The Board approved the following ap- 
pointments of District Representatives for 
the balance of the 1950-52 term: Foster 
L. Evans, New Hampshire; Reuben Tor- 
gerson, North Dakota; Mattie Sanford, 
Utah; William Gaskin, Canal Zone; Mur- 
ray McKenzie, Manitoba; J. R. Latimer, 
Northwest Territories; Rex Frost, Ontario. 

The eighth meeting for the 1950-51 term 
of the Board of Directors was called to 
order by the President at 10:05 am at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

The following were present: W. Chase, 
J. Clemmer, H. Howison, J. Mulder, pre- 
siding, P. H. Oelman, C. Ruchhoft, and 
Miss Doris Weber. Mr. M. Armstrong 
represented the Motion Picture Division at 
Mr. Hunter's request. 

The following were present upon invita- 
tion of the President: T. Holden and Mrs. 
C. B. Phelps (nominees for office for the 
coming term), I. Berger, E. Newhall, L. 
Cross, E. Brown and W. Pietschmann (to 
discuss plans for the coming Detroit Con- 
vention) Mr. R. McFerran, District 
Representative, was present by invitation. 

The Board accepted the minutes for the 
May 5 meeting as submitted by mail with 
minor correction. The Financial Statement 


for May 1951 was accepted. 

Mr. Clemmer reported recent National 
Lecture Program activities. Dave Darvis 
appeared in several Southern cities through 


arrangements made by H. Jack Jones. 
Barbara Green made a spring tour with 11 
appearances, including the following cities: 
State College, Youngstown, Akron, De- 
troit, Midland, Minneapolis, Waterloo, 
Reading, Columbus, and Wheeling. Re- 
sponse following lectures was good, but 
preappearance publicity was weak so at- 
tendance was below expectations. Approxi- 
mately 690 people heard the first six 
lectures. From these experiences, Mr. 
Clemmer and Mr. Oelman concluded the 
system needs revision. They proposed 
finding a lecturer who can donate one 
month to travel, that local sponsors pay 
living expenses, that the travel cost be 
kept low by scheduling many appearances 
in a relatively small area, that all traveling 
expenses be paid by PSA, and that the 
Ralph Gray invitation idea be exploited 
The Board appropriated $300 traveling ex- 
penses for a lecturer on an experimental 
tour. 

Mr. Mulder stated there are two current 
problems in connection with the Print of 
the Month Competition: 1) arrangements 
must be made to judge the monthly win- 
ners at the Detroit Convention, and 2) 
something must be done to increase mem- 
ber participation. Miss Weber offered to 
conduct the judging as part of the PD 
convention program and to provide 5 
jurors. The offer was accepted. Mr 
Oelman suggested that prints be returned 
to makers providing members include post- 
age. Several members suggested written 
criticisms. These suggestions were referred 
to the Committee. It was decided to con- 
duct the Print of the Month Competition 
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through October for review at the Annual 
Meeting. 

After reviewing the recommendation of 
the Service Award Committee, it was 
unanimously voted to award a Service 
Medal to N. C. Ferguson for outstanding 
service in connection with the National 
Newspaper Snapshot Contest. 

Mr. Oelman reported that he had sub- 
stituted for the President as official repre- 
sentative at the Santa Barbara Convention. 
The Convention was highly successful. 
Twelve states outsidg California were rep- 
resented. Following the Convention, he 
returned via San Francisco where he had 
lunch with Elmore Adams and 16 other 
active members from that region to discuss 
the possibility of another convention in 
California next year. He expressed enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Cross introduced in turn the De- 
troit Chairmen for various Convention 
activities. Mr. Brown reported on the 
program stating that a Symposium on 
Photography in Industry would start the 
Convention on Tuesday afternoon. He ex- 
hibited a tentative program which was 
received enthusiastically. Mr. Berger dis- 
tributed copies of the exhibition entry form 
which had just gone into the mail. The 
Color Division mailing list was used. 
Negotiations have been completed with the 
Detroit Art Institute to exhibit all pictures 
on one floor of that building. Mr. Arm- 
strong reported that a budget has been 
formulated based upon 700 registrations 
and 600 attending the banquet. Mr. Cross 
and other members discussed publicity for 
Eva Briggs who was absent. They have 
arranged for monthly articles in the 
Journat and for personal contact with 
camera clubs in the Southern Michigan 
area. They have contacted clubs and indi- 
viduals in a 500 mile radius. The Com- 
mittee raised a question in connection with 
issuance of complimentary registrations. It 
was voted that the issuance of compli- 
mentary registrations for unusually im- 
portant participants in the program be 
within the discretion of the local committee. 
It was suggested that magazines and im- 
portant newspapers be allowed one free 
registration each. 

Mr. Woodbury reported by letter that 
the New York group prefers a mid- 
August date for the 1952 Convention, but 
no definite arrangements have been made 
with hotels. The matter of exhibition 
space has been left in the hands of Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Mr. Howison reported investigations to 
bring the By-Laws up to date and in har- 
mony with recent Board decisions. 

ARTICLE II, Section 1—It was pro- 
posed that the second sentence be changed 
to read: “Individuals may be enrolled as 
(a) Active Members, (b) Honorary Mem- 
bers, (c) Cornerstone Life Members, (d) 
Life Members, or (e) Contributing Mem- 
bers.” It was voted to adopt this proposal. 

ARTICLE II, Section 5—It was pro- 
posed that a new Section 5 be inserted to 
read: “Cornerstone Life Members. Indi- 
viduals who have met requirements and, 
in lieu of dues, shall have paid a single 
Cornerstone Life Membership fee of two 
hundred ($200.00) dollars or more. The 
number of Cornerstone Life Members shall 


be limited to two hundred and fifty (250).” 
It was voted to adopt this proposal. 

ARTICLE XI, Section 2—Mr. Howison 
proposed that the last sentence be amended 
to read: “Divisions may impose member- 
ship fees, which shall be additional to the 
membership of this Society, except that each 
member of the Society shall be entitled 
to membership in one only Division of his 
choice without payment of the member- 
ship fee of that Division”. It was agreed 
to table decision on this proposal until the 
September meeting. 

ARTICLE XVII, Section 1—Mr. Howi- 
son proposed a change to read: “CASH. 
All funds of this Society shall be deposited 
in responsible banks or banking institutions 
in the name of this Society and subject to 
checks signed by any two of the following 
officers: President, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Convention Vice-President, Publica- 
tions Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
or Executive Secretary, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Board of 
Directors”. It was voted to adopt this 
proposal. 

Attention was called to an error in the 
title of the “Publications Vice-President” 
which had been changed in the By-Laws 
as printed in the 1951 Directory to “Edi- 
torial Vice-President”. It was agreed to 
order correction in future printings. 

ARTICLE XIX, Section 3—Mr. Howi- 
son proposed that the second and third 
sentences be changed to read: “The Honors 
Committee shall be broadly representative 
of the interests and activities of this 
Society and shall consist of four (4) mem- 
bers who are either Fellows, Honorary 
Members or Honorary Fellows of this 
Society and four (4) other members of 
this Society. Members of the Honors Com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Board of 
Directors for one term of four years on 
such basis that the terms of one (1) Fel- 
low, Honorary Member or Honorary 
Fellow and one (1) other member shall 
expire each year”. It was voted to adopt 
this change. 

ARTICLE II, Sections 5, 6, and 7—It 
was proposed that the present Sections 5, 
6, and 7 shall now become Sections 6, 7, 
and 8 respectively. It was voted to adopt 
this change. 

ARTICLE III, Section 3—Mr. Howison 
proposed that the present Article III, Sec- 
tion 3 be deleted and that the following 
be substituted therefor: “The Board of 
Directors shall prescribe rules for removing 
from the membership those whose dues 
remain unpaid”. It was voted to adopt 
this change. 

Mr. Chase reported that Mr. Pietsch- 
mann will handle the Petite Salon for PD. 
The International Print Contest has been 
put under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Lauer. PD now has most of its activities 
on a cost basis. It is expanding the use of 
tape recordings. 

Mr. Mulder announced that the next 
meeting would be held by mail unless press- 
ing matters necessitate a regular meeting. 

The meeting was declared closed at 6 
pm, there being no further business. 


Joun G. Mu.per, President 
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Dear COLLEAGUES: 

The other day I received a letter from 
the chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of the PSA Technical Division. He 
wanted me to do him a favor. Just drop 
him a line or two about why I didn’t re- 
new my TD affiliation. 

That gave me food for thought. Why 
didn’t I? After 2 great deal of concen- 
tration upon my part in which I analyzed 
what the TD had to offer me, I decided 
that the reason for my not renewing 
should be passed along to you. Not in the 
same manner; but more or less “way” I 
didn’t. 

You've all joined PSA for the purpose of 
obtaining information concerning _ this 
subject of photography. Like medicine, it 
holds out various phases and you must 
decide which one you want to pursue. You 
send your dollar to PSA and ask to be 


placed upon the roster of that specific 
division. Then what? You sit back and 
wait for someone to spur you to activity. 
You’ve paid for a service but you don’t 
want to avail yourself of it! 

How does one do that? By participating 
in its activities. Yes, even writing a letter 
of complaint to the editor is participation. 
We know that at least you've read the 
JournwaL, or something we've said or done 
has displeased you. 

Perhaps the old adage: “Every Knock 
Is A Boost” is alright for those who live 
on it, but PSA’ers are sturdier than most 
people. They like to build their organiza- 
tion upon a foundation much stronger than 
knocks. What does this require? Some 
sweat, some thought, some encouragement, 
and teamwork. 

Editors are not completely mystic. We 
cannot look into a crystal ball and see 
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what “wants” you carry—articles you want 
written, techniques you want discussed, 
theories you want analyzed. We have no 
way of knowing unless you take the time 
out to convey your thoughts to us. This 
Pictorial Division can be the best of all 
in the PSA. We can all learn a great deal 
and our photographic efforts will show the 
results. You've paid for it! Why not get 
your money’s worth—participate. 

If you think we are kidding, why not 
send in your problems. And if you have 
any hints which should be passed along, 
we'll be happy to give you the credit for 
them under our Helpful Hints column. 

Yours for a greater PSA. 

Grorce Green, Associate Editor 


Division 


Georce Green, Associate Editor 


Do you know how many negatives are 
exposed in a year? A reasonable approxi- 
mation would be that it would cover a six- 
lane highway from coast to coast. Do 
you know how many really good prints 
are made from the above negatives? 
Approximately enough to cover a two-way 
roadbed from Chicago to Detroit. 

If you think the above is far-fetched 
let me ask one question: “How many top- 
notch prints do you make in the course 
of a year’s shooting?” And, believe me, 
you're not an exception. Like Ivory soap, 
99 and 94/100 per cent of the camerists 
float along in the absurd complacency that 
marks the men from the boys. Luck may 
be something to believe in but is one thing 
that rarely happens to the perpetual 
salonist. You've got to plant potatoes be- 
fore you can get ‘em and you've got to 
work at photography before you can enjoy 
its fruits. 

What is the cause? What is the answer? 
If the average photographer would ap- 
proach his picture making on a basis of 
eliminating as many troubles as possible 
at the time the exposure was made, many 
successful prints would appear in both club 
contests and salon exhibitions. 

Some of the difficulties encountered come 
from improper exposure, wrong angle of 
view, poor composition, errors in focus, 
lack of appropriate filter, shutter speed too 
slow, camera movement, including too 
rauch of the negative in the print, and 
2 number of other things too numerous 
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to mention here. We know that a few of 
the faults can be corrected in the dark- 
room. But most of them can never be 
worked over, with the only recourse a re- 
take of the scene. 

If I were to tell you that I knew a way 
in which you could improve your picture- 
taking and making technique you'd be 
interested. If I told you that this “rare 
touch” could be yours for a mere ‘sawbuck’ 
you'd probably be reaching for your 
wallet before I could say PSA. Well, be- 
lieve it or not (and the proof is in the 
testing) I can tell you how to improve 
your work so that you can have more than 
your share of successful pictures. And, it 
won't cost you anything other than the 
postage price! 

The Pictorial Division’s Personalized 
Print Analysis section is ready to help you 
It offers a comprehensive study of your 
photographic efforts. To take advantage 
of this rree service all you have to do is 
follow these few rules 

Prints, 5x7 or 8x10, should be sent first 
class with return mailing label and postage 
included. On the back of each print should 
be the name and address of the maker, 
title of the picture, technical data and 
pertinent details. Also include a brief 
statement of the idea or purpose behind 
the picture, and the purpose for which it 
was taken (club contest, salon, etc.). To 
help the analyst do as good a job as pos 
sible, a contact print or small enlargement 
of the entire negative should be attached 
to the back of the print. Mail them to J 
Elwood Armstrong, APSA, Director, 17402 
Monica, Detroit 21, Michigan. A compre- 
hensive analysis and appropriate comments 
will be returned with each print. 

What is your breaking point between fair 
and excellent pictures? You don’t know 
Neither do I. Between the two we should 
definitely find out. Mail your prints for 
analysis today! 


Recognition for Effort 


Too many clubs are prone to relax 
within the stilted atmosphere of their own 
competitions and salons. After a while the 
thrill of competition wears off because of 
its confinement to the same group. Every 
healthy competition requires new blood— 
a new approach which is a stimulant to 
exciting the imagination 

The PSA Pictorial Division has set-up 
the rules governing the International Club 
Print Competition for 1951-1952. They 
are easy to follow if your club will take 
the necessary time to do so. Success de 
pends not only upon your club but all clubs, 
because with a great many participating 
the competition becomes keen. New styles 
are achieved, new methods are attempted, 
new thoughts are stimulated and horizons 
are pushed back. Your club, in judging 
the prints entered by other clubs, is afforded 
the opportunity of seeing the goal at which 
your photographic efforts must be aimed 

Besides all that, your club will receive 
further recognition by having your winners 
in each competition listed in the PSA 
Journat. And, it may be further possible 
that the Journat will seproduce one or 
more of the winning prints. Then, again, 
there are the plaques for each month’s 
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AN INVITATION 
This is an invitation to every PSA 
member to participate in the PSA 
American Portfolios. 
Enrollments are now being re- 
ceived in the following specialized 
groups: 


PSA Miniature Portfolios 

PSA Control Process Portfolics 

PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 

(For PSA Award of Merit Winners) 

PSA Nature Portfolios 

PSA Photo-Journalism Portfolios 

For information concerning any of 
the foregoing activities and for en- 
roliment blanks, write to the Direc- 
tor of the PSA American Portfolios, 
Eldridge R. Christhilf, Hon. PSA, 
APSA, Suite 406, 800 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 











high scoring club in each class, plus silver 
medals for the individual winners each 
month ! 

Just think of it! All this recognition 
will be yours if you as a club member and 
your club as a PSA member will put some 
effort into the project. The first contest 
is being held in October. You're not too 
late for the others in December, February, 
April and June. Ask your club officers 
about it. 


graphic temperament in the Italian Show 
—or the pictorialism of the Holland 
Exhibit. 

Or choose one of the two shows from 
the land “down under,” the Australian 
Show or the “Meet the Australians Show,” 
both revealing the British influence. 

Write to the Director of this activity, and 
arrange for one of these beautiful and un- 
usual exhibits for your club. Here's an 
interesting and broadening activity which 
clubs on the most limited budget can 
afford. 


A New Director 


It is with regret that we announce the 
resignation of Dr. Glenn Adams as Di- 
rector and Associate Editor of the Inter- 
national Exhibits activity which was 
necessitated in the interest of his health. 

The new Director of this activity is 
Walter E. Parker of Chicago, Illinois. 
Write to him for up-to-the-minute choice 
of the fine International Exhibits available 
through the Pictorial Division. 


Camera 
Club 
Activities 





==> 


nternationa 
ExhibitS 


Do you want something a little different 
ior your next camera club meeting? Do 
you want an instructive and interesting 
program which can provide prints for 
severe criticism without hurting any feel- 
ings ? 

Yes, it can be the answer to the program 
chairman's dreams. And there is no cost 
to your club except for postage. 

Secure an International Exhibit. An 
exhibit of the best works of photographers 
from a foreign land—an exhibit which will 
reflect the unusual approach to photo- 
graphic problems encountered by our 
international friends. 

From China come the First and Second 
Francis Wu Shows and the Hongkong 
Show—true samples of the artistry of 
Chinese photographers. The South African 
Show reveals the influence of both the 
English and the Americans. The Royal 
Show from England contains many beau- 
tiful prints made under handicaps. 

Then there are the warm snow pictures 
in the Swedish Show contrasted with the 
different mode of life revealed by the Mexi- 
can Show. Or picture the Italian photo- 














A. Lynne Pascnatt, Associate Editor 


Once upon a time I heard a humorist 
declare that his only motive in appearing 
upon the lecture platform was a desire for 
FA.M.E. He then went on to explain that 
the four mystical letters really stood for 
“Fifty And My Expenses.” That was 
many years ago and “Fame” must come a 
lot higher by now. 

Still, some nationally famous photog- 
raphers do appear occasionally on lecture 
circuits, and if one of them comes to your 
town be sure to hear him. 

Last June, I drove to Columbus, Ohio, 
to hear Barbara Green talk on “New Prints 
for Old.” Mrs. Green is a charming speaker 
and pleased everyone who heard her. On 
the table at her side was a stack of salon 
prints a foot high, and as each was dis- 
played faults were pointed out. Often a 
second or third print from the same nega- 
tive was then shown to demonstrate that 
improvement could be made. Sometimes a 
change in cropping, dodging, toning, or 
even the choice of a different paper turned 
the trick. 

Most of the pictures were from a col- 
lection made on a tour in Europe, and 
toward the last, a lovely harbor scene was 
put up. After this had been sufficiently 
admired, the speaker proceeded to show 
that it contained more than one picture, 
and in turn exhibited seven different and 
distinct prints made from portions of that 
same negative. 

On this occasion the personal appearance 
of Barbara Green was sponsored by the 
Central Ohio CC Council, which is a large 
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organization and can swing things that are 
out of reach of the smaller groups. 

However, modern science has at last 
come to the rescue of little organizations 
that are unable to raise the “Fifty.” Now, 
for a few dollars, a tape recording can be 
rented that is the next best thing to having 
a noted speaker in person. The slides come 
along with the tape and all the club has 
to furnish are the sound reproducer and the 
slide projector. 

The talk that I have just described is 
one that can be had in this form. See the 
list of available recordings elsewhere in 
the “Digest.” and make reservations 
promptly 


American Exhibits 


It is later than you think, and if your 
club program is not filled out pretty soon 
there are bound to be some disappoint- 
ments. Better get things moving at once! 

Fred Fix may have an American Ex- 
hibit that will fit into your schedule, and 
these shows are always popular. Write 
him for the latest list, giving the date that 
is unfilled 


Camera Club Print Circuits 


Here is one activity which you can still 
get in on. If one circuit already has its 
eight member clubs, Bill Hutchinson will 
start another one for you. All a club needs 
to join a circuit is three prints and a 
dollar. 


Portfolian Clubs 


Sten Anderson writes that a new club 
has just been enrolled down in sunny 
Alabama. This newest member of the 
Portfolian Activity is at Montgomery, and 
the officers are: H. Jack Jones, President, 
Raymond McLerdon, Vice Pres., and Wil- 
son Carnes, Sec’y-Treas 


Judging Service 


And now let me tell you a secret. When 
you have that big print contest that you 
are planning, get out-of-town judges and 
thus avoid some of the jealousies that 
have been known to disrupt a club. The 
losers may not like the decisions but they 
will not blame other club members. 

Write to Henry E. McKay, 102 Beverly 
Rd., White Plains, N.Y., as far ahead of 
the event as you can and he will arrange 
things for you. No service charge is made. 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
Portrait Portfolios 


Paut J. Wotre, Associate Editor 





Every now and then we have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a piece of photography 
that appears excellent, yet deep down we 
know something to be wrong. Such a 
portrait was entered in a portfolio by 
Charles H. Tipple, of Oneonta, N. Y. so 
we wrote asking if we might have it criti- 
cized, and he gladly agreed adding that his 
picture, “Joan,” seemed to be a favorite for 
criticism 
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JOAN 


Charlie owns and operates his own 
studio. In the past two years he has had 
122 acceptances in salons and is still going 
strong. Photography is both his vocation 
and avocation. He is a Two-Star Ex- 
hibitor, a member of a Star Portfolio, 
member of No. 1 Portrait Portfolio and a 
hard worker in the promotion and better- 
ment of photography. 

His print, “Joan,” was taken on 5x7 
Portrait Pan with three Monostrob speed- 
lights, developed in Ansco 47 (1:1 dilu- 
tion) for 6 minutes 

Criticism on “Joan” would be a tough 
assignment for any commentator, but we 
thought of John (better known as Jack) 
O. Hay, of Cleveland, Ohio who has been 
doing excellent work on Portrait Portfolio 
No. 10 and asked him to tackle the task 
Jack agreed. He and his wife are co- 
owners of the Cleveland School of Photog- 
raphy, the only one in their city teaching 
photography exclusively. Jack began his 
“photographic life” back in 1930 and over 
the years has had many prints exhibited 
in salons here and abroad, winning for 
himself an Associatship in the Royal 
Photographic Society. He is an active 
worker in and for camera clubs. Jack is 
by profession a research chemist, by hobby 
a mighty good photographer. His com- 


Charles H_ Tipple 


ments on the portrait made by Charles 
Tipple are as follows 

An analysis of any picture is necessarily 
a personal one, it is an opinion and not a 
statement of rule. If in such a commen- 
tary we can point out values that are 
pleasing or displeasing to us together with 
the reason, we stimulate thought. If in 
the print maker's or reader’s studied 
opinion he disagrees with us, that is his 
privilege. In fact we hope that he does 
not accept our words without giving mental 
battle. Far too many photographers are 
prone to blindly follow “rules” promul- 
gated by their pet “authority.” It is far 
better to listen to as many “authorities” 
as possible and then decide by one’s own 
reasoning and from one’s own experimenta- 
tion the course to be pursued. 

The portrait at hand seems to be above 
average. The life and vitality caught by 
the photographer is extremely good. The 
model is charming which widens its appeal 
as a picture. There is excellent feeling of 
depth and of substance and form. The 
texture is well rendered. The hands are 
easily and naturally posed and their inclu- 
sion adds secondary interest that lifts the 
portrait out of the more ordinary, and 
more easily executed, classification of head 
and shoulder portraits. Exposure and de- 
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velopment ot both negative and print is 
adequate. 

In general the lighting is well handled 
although the spot hitting her hair at the 
part spills over a little on her temple and 
there could have been a little more light 
in the dark area under her chin. The 
Gevaluxe Velour selected for the original 
print soaks up some of the detail in the 
darker areas. 

In the composition the circular move- 
ment imparted by the parka is pleasing and 
the head is well placed within the frame of 
the picture. The area occupied by the head 
appears small in relation to the rest of the 
picture area. This feeling seems augmented 
by the meaningless images in the lower 
fourth of the picture. Of triangular and 
rhomboidal shape they are bounded by 
straight lines and are of nearly equal area. 
The relationship of tones among them is 
not too pleasing. They are not in harmony 
with the smoothly flowing circular compo- 
sition above. In camera club parlance it 
is “busy.” Of particular note is the strong 
contrast between the left wrist and the dark 
shadow under the chin which puts mis- 
placed emphasis on the vertical, and ex- 
tremely static, line of the wrist. There is 
also a light spot in the lower left corner 
which attracts too much attention. The 
area under the chin is too large and promi- 
nent to lack detail. There could be more 
space between the parka and the upper 
edge of the frame and it is unfortunate 
that the frame cuts the knuckles off the 
right hand. 

In the original print the background in 
the upper right is dark which is preferable 
to the lightened area in the reproduction. 
The story seems to be the entrance of the 
young woman from a dark and chilly night 
into the light from, say an open door, 
throwing back her parka and smiling a 
greeting. The light area destroys this feel- 
ing, another note of incongruity being the 
small portion of bare upper arm in the 
lower right corner. 

A debatable point is whether or not the 
left hand should be darkened. Certainly it 
is lighter than the face and as printed 
assumes too much importance. On the 
other hand, if it were the same tone or 
darker than the face, it is quite likely that 
the feeling of depth of the head within 
the parka would be lost. Probably the best 
solution would be a considerable shading 
of the wrist with the portion of the 
fingers close to the face left just about as 
they are. 

The mechanical manipulation of the 
pencil does not show in the retouching but 
the highlights seem a little raw for this 
subject matter. The straight highlight on 
the bridge of the nose, in particular, lacks 
a photographic edge. The other highlights 
could be more subtly blended. A little 
judicious use of dye on the negative could 
have put a little more life in the beautifully 
waved hair 

The greatest single improvement and the 
one most easily accomplished would be the 
elimination of the bottom part of the 
picture, below the left wrist bone. The 
circular composition would not fit badly 
into the almost square frame that would 
result. If there is more negative available 
it would help to add a little to the top and 
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right and somewnat more to the left. Tilt- 
ing the top of the head to the right would 
also give the strong wrist line a slant and 
the whole composition would become more 
dynamic. A little smoothing out of re- 
touching, a slight darkening of wrist and 
corner and the picture would be very nice 
indeed. 

I think that Mr. Tipple should be ad- 
mired for his thought and originality of 
presentation in portraiture. Also, that he 
has injected some of his own personality 
and perception into his work which is the 
mark of an artist. I wish him the best of 
luck. 


American. 
Portfolios 


Miss Evetyn Rossyns, Associate Editor 


We, of Capitol City CC in Springfield, 
are just now in the midst of the Fourth 
International Illinois State Fair Exhibition 
of Photography. Out of a large group of 
entries our jurors will pick a show of 
probably something more than 200 prints 
to be hung in exhibition. 

Come on everybody, check your cata- 
logs! This show will be history when you 
read this, but it still isn’t too late to apply 
for those Portfolio Medals. (There is a 
detailed description of who is eligible and 
how to go about it farther along in this 
column). Surely out of a show that size 
there must be several who are eligible. 

I should like to tell all of you who are 
members of portfolios, and I know that I 
speak for all Portfolio Secretaries, how very 
much we appreciate the way you are re- 
sponding to our pleas to let us know if you 
are going to be out of town when a port- 
folio is due to arrive. This situation seems 
to be improving tremendously. 

It lightens the secretaries load a great 
deal; and we are truly grateful for your 
thoughtfulness. Keep up the good work! 

This month is Convention Time in De- 
troit! Don’t forget about the Portfolio 
Room where you can meet all your fellow 
Portfolio Members—and Eldie Christhilf, 
our genial and hard working Director of 
the Portfolio Activity 

October 10-13, it’s “Detroit for Fun in 
51.” Will vou be there? 


Random Thoughts 
Evormce R. Curistamr, Hon.PSA, APSA 


Director—PSA American Portfolios 


As this is being written the summer is 
more than half over. Summer is a time, 
as a rule, of headaches due to vacations 
upsetting the carefully planned schedules 
of the portfolios. This summer was an 
exception, however, for an increasing num- 
ber of members were thoughtful enough to 
notify Circle Secretaries of coming vaca- 


tions so that portfolios could be rerouted. 
It is teamwork like this that helps greatly 
and keeps everyone satisfied. 

In the July Journwat we asked Evelyn 
Letts, Secretary, Pictorial Portfolio No. 60, 
and the members of that group to take a 
bow for the way they had been handling 
the portfolio—keeping it rolling along so 
that the portfolio made three circuits within 
the year. We have now received a letter 
from Evelyn, a portion of which reads: 

Thanks for the good word in the July Jowmwat. 
We will try to keep 260 rolling along—this time 
we have actuaily gained several days so far. 
Mutual cooperation amongst the members helps a 
great deal—our #60 gang is tops. 


So, once again the members of Circle 
260 are keeping the portfolio not only on 
schedule but ahead of schedule. If 360 can 
de it, then other circles can do it also. It 
takes 100% cooperation, however. Cooper- 
ation within your Circle Secretary and 
cooperation with every other member of the 
circle. Let’s have some more 260’s. 


Portfolio Medal Award 


There has been a lull of several months in 
Portfolio Medal winners. Now we have 
received five new applications for the 
coveted medals within the past few weeks. 
So, beginning with the next issue of the 
Journat, we will have more winners to 
acclaim. I had hoped to have received copy 
of some of the prints by now and the story 
behind the print for release this month, 
but thus far none have come through. 
There are still more medals to be won, 
and if you are eligible why not get busy. 
I have a feeling that the coming salon in 
Cleveland will produce some winners for 
I understand that many portfolio members 
are entering prints. 

For the benefit of the many new mem- 
bers of PSA and the portfolios we will 
briefly explain how you can win one of 
these medals. To be eligible one must 
never previously have had a print accepted 
and hung by a recognized international 
pictorial salon or exhibition. To win one 
of the medals, the first print by one who 
is eligible to compete must be one that has 
travelled or is travelling in a PSA Pictorial 
Portfolio at the time it was accepted and 
hung by the recognized international salon. 
There were 100 medals donated for this 
purpose and a number have already been 
distributed. There are still a number yet 
to be won. So, if you qualify, notify the 
Director, PSA American Portfolios at once 
and an application for the award will be 
sent you. 

And that is not all! When the 100 medals 
have been distributed, the 100 prints that 
won the awards will then be judged by a 
top-flight pictorial jury and to the maker 
of the print that is selected as top print 
of the group will go the Booth Tarkington 
Memorial Gold Medal Award. The 100 
prints will then be broken up into four 
groups of 25 prints each which will tour 
the U. S. 


Notes from the Notebooks 


In going through a notebook recently I 
was interested in what the Commentator 
had to say about print size. In fact, I 
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think that every member will be interested 
so I am quoting in part from the notebook 
entry: 

“The usual argument about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the 8x10 prints 
vs. larger sizes is now going on in this 
circle, and I might as well put in my two 
cents worth. During the past winter I 
have made a flock of small prints for the 
various portfolios and have had a lot more 
fun making them than I ever got out of 
the big ones. Not only that, I have come 
to believe they are better pictures, and now 
when I look back at some of the old 16x20 
prints I have been making during the past 
few years I wonder why I ever sent them 
out. No kidding, folks, they smell like 
something a long way removed from 
violets. 

“Another advantage of the eight by tens 
is that you can really work on your prints 
and fill a good size waste basket with re- 
jects without going broke. I don’t know 
of any greater help to making good prints 
than a big waste basket, well filled. You 
can learn more from making twenty prints 
from one negative than you can by making 
one print each from twenty negatives, be- 
cause the first print is never right, and you 
must keep on trying until it comes out 
right. 

“If you want to really get the most out 
of the portfolio you will start now making 
a print for the next round, so you will have 
five months or so to do it right. Then 
you will put in a print that has been care- 
fully thought out, made enough times to 
do it right, carefully spotted and finished, 
the very best you can do. That will give 
the other members and the commentator 
something real to sink their teeth into, 
and they won’t do what they usually do 
when a poorly made, poorly finished print 
with no apparent effort in its manufacture 
show up—say “fui” out loud and little 
more than that is written in their com- 
ments. So, don’t be like that. 

“Start making your print now for the 
next round.” 

The Commentator quoted was John R. 
Hogan, Hon. PSA, FPSA. The portfolio 
was one on which he had acted as emer- 
gency commentator. 


"Star Dust” 


Roy E. Luypant, Gen. Secy. 
PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 


“It’s very good jam,” said the Queen. 

“Well, I don’t want any today, at any 
rate.” 

“You couldn’t have it if you did want 
it,” the Queen said. “The rule is, jam 
tomorrow and jam yesterday—but never 
jam today.” 

“It must come sometimes to ‘jam to- 
day’,” Alice objected. 

“No, it can’t,” said the Queen. “It’s jam 
every other day; today isn’t any other day, 
you know.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Alice. 

yr 


“It’s dreadfully confusing! 
—Through the Looking Glass 


I have been reading Aubrey’s notebook 
comments. I feel kinship with Alice. Only 
the satire of a Lewis Carroll could deal 
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adequately with the double talk and tor- 
tured logic of judges and their “judgers.” 

The foregoing comment taken from a 
letter to the notebook by Mrs. Mildred 
Hatry, FPSA, seems to provide a very ap- 
propriate conclusion to the discussion which 
has been running in the notebook. As it is 
with all good things, there comes a time 
when there must be a termination; and, 
if this has been entertaining to our readers, 
it has been well worth while. 

The suggestion has been made that there 
may be some who are not too familiar 
with the Star Exhibitor Portfolios, so we 
will try and outline for you their facts and 
features starting with the explanation that 
they are a counter-part of the American 
Portfolios with respect to mechanical 
function. 

They have the distinction, however, of 
permitting salon-size prints either mounted 
or unmounted, which allows the inclusion 
of prints that have been submitted to the 
salons and have been unsuccessful, for a 
detailed analysis by the rest of the mem- 
bers. The large size prints have the further 
advantage of bringing to you for compari- 
son and evaluation the work that others 
are submitting to the salons. 

The Star Portfolios differ also from the 
others in that they do not have a com- 
mentator—each roster is so arranged as to 
include one or more experienced workers— 
many of whom are regularly acting in the 
capacity of exhibition judge, and are there- 
fore well qualified to give counsel and 
guidance on just about any problem the 





PSA Recorded Lecture Program 


The Recorded Lecture Program of 
the Pictorial Division offers the fol- 
lowing programs for your club. 


No. 1. An Analysis of Recognized 
Salon Prints by Ragnar Hedenvall, 
APSA 

No. 2. Commentary on Recognized 
Salon Prints by Morris Gurrie 

No. 3. Outdoor Photography by D. 
Ward Pease, FPSA 

No. 4. Still Life by Ann Pilger 
Dewey, APSA, Hon. PSA. 

No. 5. New Prints for Old by Bar- 
bara Green, APSA 

SPECIAL Photography of the Nude 
by P. H. Oelman, FPSA 


A deposit of $25.00 should accom- 
pany an order. A service charge is 
made for each Lecture. The SPE- 
CIAL costs $10.00 and should be 
ordered directly from Mr. Oclman. 
The others cost $6.50 for clubs 
which are members of both PSA and 
the Pictorial Division. Clubs which 
are members of PSA but not of the 
Pictorial Division will be charged 
$7.50. Non PSA clubs and organiza- 
tions are charged $10.00. 

For Nos. 1 to 5 order from: Philip 
B. Maples, 29 Spring Street, Brock- 
port, New York. 

For the SPECIAL please contact: 
P. H. Oelman, FPSA, 2505 Moorman 
Avenue, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 











less experienced may have. This is where 
the notebook comes into its own. Just as 
it is with the American Portfolios the note- 
book can be the most interesting part of 
the portfolio. Here is where the members 
meet, get acquainted and “hash” things 
over. Here is where experiences are 
“swapped,” where ideas, processes and 
formulas are exchanged and where aims 
and intentions are expounded. This column 
will let you in on a discussion for the next 
few months that has appeared in Star #1 
about cameras, negative sizes and picture 
sharpness. Several members enter into this 
discussion in a lively fashion and you may 
well find the answer to some of the ques- 
tions you have been entertaining on the 
subject. P. H. Oelman comes up with 
some interesting facts and formulas on the 
problem and we'll pass them along to you 
just as they were presented in the note- 
book. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
greading this column for the first time 
membership in the Star Portfolios is open 
to all Star Members and the minimum 
requirement for your One-Star rating is a 
total of six different pictures that have been 
accepted for a total of thirty times in any 
of the recognized international salons. 


International 
Portfolios 


One of the interesting things about at- 
tending a PSA Convention is the inter- 
national flavor which pervades the activi- 
ties. Although the Convention lasts less 
than a week, you can continue to enlarge 
your photographic horizons internationally 
by joining one or more of the International 


Portfolios. Find out more about our over- 
seas photographic friends. Write the new 
director of this activity for information 
about joining a circle exchanging with one 
of the countries in which you are interested. 
A knowledge of the language isn’t a neces- 
sity as the comments on the prints and the 
notebook are translated before circulation 
in each country. 


International Predictions 
and Gossip 


Last year in Baltimore we were treated 
to the friendship of four of our photo- 
graphic friends “south of the border” in 
Mexico. While in Baltimore, the first 
Mexican-American Portfolio was organized. 
This “baby” of the International Portfolio 
group is making its first circuit of the 
United States, and it may be that those 
who attend this year’s Convention in De- 
troit will have the chance to see this newest 
portfolio at close range, to study the pic- 
tures, and read the comments on them. 

It looks like we may also have a visitor 
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from further south—down in South Amer- 
ica to be more exact. The Brazilian group 
writes that they are sending the Brazilian- 
American Portfolio to the United States by 
courier. We hope the courier can arrange 
to stay and get acquainted with our 
American PSA gang, so he can take the 
inspiration of a Convention back to our 
Brazilian photographic friends. Maybe we 
can see this portfolio in Detroit—the port- 
folio room will be large enough so that we 
can look over several of these interesting 
photographic interpretations of life in 
other countries. 

For those who live in the United States 
and have camera clubs, nationally known 
lecturers, and organizations like the PSA, 
it is hard to realize how much the Inter- 
national Portfolios mean to the photogra- 
phers on the other side of the world. An 
interesting letter from Dr. Bensusan, the 
general secretary of the South African port- 
folios, reports that this portfolio is cir- 
culated to members of the Johannesburg 
and Durban Camera Clubs, some 400 miles 
apart, and their members look on them as 
a great inspiration for the South African 
photographers. The first circuit has been 
completed, and the Anterican prints in the 
second circuit are starting their travels in 
South Africa. Prints are being collected for 
the third portfolio which should be starting 
soon. The South African photographers 
look forward to the prints from us as a 
link with our part of the world. They 
enjoy their photographic hobby there, and 
feel that the International Portfolios en- 
gender much goodwill and fellowship be- 
tween them and their photographic friends 
here in the United States. 


New Director Appointed 


Due to new professional responsibilities, 
Jane Shaffer, APSA, who has been serving 
as the Director of the International Port- 
folios activity, must relinquish this posi- 
tion. Col. Charles J. Perry of El Paso, 
Texas, has been appointed to serve as the 
new Director. We will give you a brief 
hypo-history of Col. Perry in our Novem- 
ber issue. Meanwhile, write him for 
further information about joining the In- 
ternational Portfolios of your choice. His 
address is in the masthead on the first page 
of the “DIGEST.” 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


By THE 





Eprror 





What do you want photography to do 
for you? 

That is probably the most important 
question any of you can ask yourself. For 
in the answer to that question lies your 
success in photography and your path for 
achieving that success. 

If you want photography to provide you 
with friends to talk to, friends who can 
talk your language and understand your 
problems—photography offers friendship 

If you want photography to provide you 
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with a means of expression, with a way 
to share your ideas and ideals, with a tool 
to express every emotion you can feel— 
photography offers creative expression. 

If you want photography to provide you 
with a competitive goal, with a measuring 
stick to compare your abilities in certain 
fields with those of others all over the 
world in those same fields—photography 
offers competition. 

If you want photography to provide you 
with a constant challenge to make better 
use of the tools and techniques it pro- 
vides—it will always be challenging. 

Photography can fill your need for a way 
to make more friends, for a means of 
expressing your own personality to other 
people, for a competitive sport in which 
your individual skill is everything. Pho- 
tography 1s a constant challenge. 

Can you meet the challenge of photog- 
raphy ? 


Srecta Jenxs, Editor 


Coming Salons Agreeing to Follow 
PSA Recommendations 


NOTE: M-—monochrome prints, C—color prints, 
T—color transparencies, SS—stereo slides, L— 
monochrome slides, A—architectural prints, S— 
scientific or nature prints. Entry fee is $1.00 
in each class unless otherwise specified. Recog- 
nition: The monochrome portions of salons 
listed have Pictorial Division approval. Check 
salon list of appropriate division for recognition 
of other sections 


PSA (M.C.TS.MP) Exhibited Oct. 9Nov. 4 at 
Detroit Institute of Arts Data: Isadore A. 
Berger, 2200 National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, 
Michigan 

Houston (M) Exhibited Oct. 7-21. Data: Katherine 
Wray, Registrar, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 
5, Texas 

Mysoré (M) Exhibited during November. Data: 
K. Girimaji, 26 Sri Rama Mandir Road, Banga- 
lore 4, India. 

Chicago (M) Exhibited Oct. 20-Nov. 18 at Museum 
of Sciences and Industry. Data: Mrs. Loren 
M. Root, 7007 Sheridan Rd. Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 

Santiago (M,T) Exhibited Nov. 
de la Albambra. Data: Luis Lopez Williams, 
Huerfanos 1223, Oficina 14, Santiago, Chile. 

Evansville (M) Closes Oct. 6, Exhibited Oct. 21 
Nov. 3 at the Fine Arts Camera Club. Data 
W. G. Hagstrom, 927 Judson Street, Evansville, 


Victoria (M,T) Closes Oct. 13 
Empress Hotel Nov. 11-18 
McVie, 2171 Bartlett Av., 
Canada 

Miss. Valley (M,C,T) Closes Oct. 17. Exhibited 
Oct.29-Nov. 10 at Stix, Baer & Fuller. Data: 
Alvin W. Prasse, 4152 Botanical Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo 

Home Kong (M) Closes Nov. 10. Exhibited Dec. 
3-8. Entry fees waived. Data: Photographic 
Society of Hong Kong, Mr. Kaan, Se-Leuk, c/o 
Hang Shing Co. Lid., 52 Bonham Strand East, 
Hong Kong. 

Japan (M,T) Closes Nov. 15. Exhibited Jan. 15 
22 in galleries of Mitsukoshi, Tokyo and later 
at other Japanese cities. Data: G. Uneno, The 
Asahi Shimbun Bidg., Yarakucho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Milwaukee (M,.TSS) Closes Nov. 24. Exhibited 
Dec. 6 to Jan. 7 at Layton School of Art. Data: 
R. J. Lawer, c/o Milwaukee Glove Co., 807 5S. 
14th St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

Springfleld (M) Closes Dec. 4. Exhibited Jan. 
2-23 at Museum. Data: Secretary, Geo. Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Museum, Springfield 5, Mass. 

Havana (M,T) Closes Dec. 4. Exhibited at the 
club, Dec. 14-Jan. 11 Data: Club F 
de Cuba, O'Reilly 366, altos, por Compostela, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Rochester (M,C,T,S, Documentary prints in M or 
C, large transparencies.) Closes Feb. 14. Ex- 
hibited Mar. 7-30 at Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallary. Data: Dr. Robt. F. Edgerton, 11 Fire- 
side Drive, Rochester 18, N. Y. 


Exhibited at 
Data: Jas. A 
Victoria, B. C. 


1-30 at Palacio * 


Other Overseas Salons 


‘10. Exhibited be- 
S., Dalal, Niharika, 
Relief Road, 


Ahmedabad (M) Closes Nov. 
ginning Dec. 22. Data: U 
Pratima Studio Lal Bhuvan, 
Ahmedabad, India. 

Lucknow (M,C,T) Closes Dec. 15. Exhibited dur- 
ing Feb. and Mar. Data: S. H. H. Razavi, 10 
Cantonment Road, Lucknow, India. 

Adelaide (M) Closes Jan. 26. Exhibited Mar. 7 
to May 3 in Royal Adelaide Exhibition. Data: 
A. C. Willcox, 12 Pirie Street, Adelaide, So. 
Australia. 


PSA NATURE DIVISION 


Harry R. Reice 
286 Schenck Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Are you receiving your Nature Division 
releases ? 

It has come to our attention that some 
of the Division's releases have not reached 
all of the members of the Division. For 
your information, for example, the entry 
forms for the four Nature Division contests 
were mailed unsealed, third class, in stand- 
ard PSA envelopes which were addressed at 
PSA Headquarters from the current Divi- 
sion roster and the standard PSA ad- 
dressograph plates. This should insure the 
inclusion of all new members even though 
their names might not have reached the 
Nature Chairman’s file at the time of the 
addressing of the envelope. 

Strangely enough the cases that have 
come to our attention are not new members 
but rather members who have belonged to 
the Division for some time. Of course, the 
fact that these forms are mailed third class 
and the envelopes do not carry a notation 
that return postage is guaranteed means 
that should a member have moved or 
should his address for any reason be incor- 
rect, the envelope will neither bé forwarded 
nor returned to the sender. In such cases 
neither the recipient nor the sender will be 
aware of the failure of delivery. 

In order that we might check any de- 
livery failure, on August 10th entry forms 
for the September Nature Color Slide 
Competition were mailed to all members of 
the Nature Division as of record on August 
first. If any member of the Nature Divi- 
sion failed to receive this entry form, it 
would be appreciated if that member would 
notify the writer of that fact and also ad- 
vise if there has been any change of the 
member's address in the past year. 


Ground Glass Background 


Every nature worker knows that some 
material is best photographed indoors 
rather than in its natural habitat, especially 
if the photographer wishes to stress delicate 
textures, such as one finds in flowers, in 
breaking leaf buds, or in the wings of some 
insects. The strong contrast produced by 
harsh sunlight is not conducive to delicate 
texture rendition. If one were to wait for 
a hazy, soft sunlight to photograph such 
material, there is an exposure factor to 
consider which might call for one of 
sufficient duration to cause unsharpness due 
to movement. The solution to this prob- 
lem is to bring the subject indoors where 
the light can be controlled and where there 
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is no danger of a puff of wind moving the 
subject. 

When you decide to bring your subject 
indoors, however, there is the problem of 
creating an illusion of a natural setting, 
the greatest difficulty being to create a 
background with a natural appearance. Of 
course, one can use a white shade and by 
moving it backward or forward create a 
proper tone value. But even then if soft 
lighting, such as reflected light is used 
on the subject, the small aperture might 
bring in the texture in the background, or 
if the background isn’t strongly lit it 
might go too dark. Here is where the 
ground glass comes in. 

My ground glass background is about 
24x 30 inches, mounted in a wooden frame 
and with a couple of slotted wood cleats 
for feet. These wooden feet are not per- 
manently affixed so that I can use the back- 
ground either vertically or horizontally. 
The glass is %4 inch plate. The frame is 
one inch by an inch and a quarter wooden 
stock with a quarter inch slot rabbeted out 
of each strip. The feet are two strips of 
wood four by twelve inches and one inch 
thick with a slot cut half way into one 
side of the board large enough to accept 
the frame of the glass. 

One can go to a glazier and order a piece 
of plate glass ground and cut to size, but 
this may be a little expensive. If you wish 
to economize you might go to the same 
glazier after a good windstorm which has 
blown out some plate glass store fronts and 
have him cut out your background from 
one of the remnants. This was what I did 
and the cost was just one dollar. It wasn't 


entirely an economic measure with me, 


however, since I wanted my background to 
be very finely ground and decided to grind 
it myself. 

You can procure some 600 grit carborun- 
dum in most hardware stores or machine 
shops, which will give a very fine grain to 
your glass. To grind it, place your plate 
glass on a clean newspaper or photographic 
blotter in some place where it may remain 
until you have finished grinding it (you 
may get tired and decide not to do it all 
at one sitting). It should not be moved 
until completed. Place a small amount of 
the carborundum grit in the center of the 
plate glass and add a few drops of water 
to the grit to make a thin paste. Then 
take another small piece of glass that will 
fit your hand (about four by five inches in 
size) and put it down flat over the wet 
grit and with a circular motion keep work- 
ing the grit into the plate glass. As the 
central area is completely covered with 
abrasion marks and the sheen of the glass 
is completely removed, work your rubbing 
glass out towards the edges of the plate 
glass, adding grit and water as needed until 
the entire surface of the glass is evenly 
ground. Do not let the grit get too dry or 
sticky as it works so much easier when it 
is well wetted. You may wipe the entire 
area of the plate glass with a moist cloth 
or sponge from time to time to observe 
your progress. 

After you have finished your ground 
glass background and are ready to use it, 
get out your white shade. Place your 
background between the subject and the 
white shade and light the shade with any 
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kind of light you choose. You will readily 
see the effects of the softening quality of 
the new background. You can take a 
35mm projector and put an accent spot on 
the white shade and the ground glass will 
soften the edges of the light very nicely. 
With a little practice you will be able to 
produce any effect you may desire. 

By moving the shade back and forth you 
can alter your tone values to suit. No 
matter how harshly you light the shade 
the ground glass will soften the light and 
at no time will you have any undesirable 
texture in the background. If you are 
photographing breaking leaf buds or fruit 
tree blossoms you may produce an illusion 
of a cloudy sky by using your 35mm 
projector to light the shade and crushing 
a small piece of tissue paper and stuffing 
it into the snoot of the projector behind the 
lens. 

The ground glass background can be 
used very effectively in color work also. 
For instance if you would like to produce 
a natural sky background you have only 
to replace the white shade with a sky-blue 
show card and the softening effect of the 
ground glass will produce a natural looking 
sky. Show cards of any color may be used 
to produce a harmonious color background 
and the softening effect of the ground glass 
will completely conceal the identity of the 
material. With a little practice one can 
even produce a natural background by the 
use of a color slide projected onto the 
reverse side of the ground glass with your 
35mm projector. 


PSA Salon Standards 


There has been some discussion over the 
effects of the new standards and salon prac- 
tices as released by the Standards Com- 
mittee of the society. First let me state 
that the writer is heartily in accord with 
the standards and practices as outlined for 
the pictorial exhibitions but with a few 
modifications for the Nature Shows. 

All of the requirements for the conduct 
of the exhibitions, the time elements, and 
the judging are excellent in so far as the 
pictorial salons and those pictorial salons 
which include a nature section are con- 
cerned. Most of them are exhibited in an 
art gallery or an exhibition hall where 
rooms are provided for the purpose, and it 
is reasonable to expect that all the condi- 
tions can and should be complied with. 
This type salon is also as a rule quite well 
patronized and the entries and entry fees 
are sizeable. On the other hand Nature 
Exhibitions are usually held in local 
museums of science which have permanent 
displays which cannot be moved because of 
their very nature and size. When an 
exhibition of nature photography is held in 
these quarters, the exhibit is hung on 
moveable panels which are placed in avail- 
able space between the permanent displays. 
Usually, the normal museum pieces are 
individually lighted and the balance of the 
museum is lighted with standard room 
lighting which does not interfere with the 
individual lighting of the various displays. 
It follows, therefore, that in order for this 
type of nature exhibition to comply with 
the standards, it would either have to alter 
its permanent room lighting or provide 


suitable lighting for each panel on which 
prints are exhibited. As these are usually 
displayed in available space between 
permanent displays, the floor would have 
to be covered with a network of extension 
cords. It would seem in view of the above 
that the regulation regarding the lighting 
of the hanging prints might be relaxed in 
the case of the Nature Exhibitions. 

The only other regulation which the 
Nature Exhibitions question is the one that 
refers to prints being exhibited under glass. 
The complaint there seems to be that the 
weight of the glass will make it difficult to 
move the display panels about. Also, the 
additional weight may make it necessary to 
provide new and heavier panels. The cost 
of this and the added cost of the glass 
coverings might be justification for some of 
the sponsors to discontinue the exhibition. 

It must be considered that nature exhibi- 
tors are far outnumbered by pictorial ex- 
hibitors. The nature exhibitions are there- 
fore not nearly so well patronized as are 
the pictorial exhibition and the nature 
exhibition that can come near to winding 
up in the black is indeed a fortunate one. 
There are only six recognized nature ex- 
hibitions in operation now, and the ques- 
tion is, can we afford to lose any of them? 

The Nature Division will, of course, sup- 
port the findings of the Standards Com- 
mittee of the PSA, whatever they might be. 
We think, however, some consideration 
must be given towards the relaxation of 
these two regulations as applied to Nature 
Exhibitions. 

I would like very much to hear the 
opinions of some of the other members of 
the Division on this question. 


PSA COLOR DIVISION 


Georce F. Jonnson, APSA 
Forestry Building, State College, Penna. 


Highlights—1950-1951 


The Color Division has experienced a 
year of substantial growth and increase in 
services. 

The last entry fee for any Color Division 
service to its members was removed during 
the year. Members now pay no entry or 
other fee for any of the numerous compe- 
titions, circuits, and other services provided 
by the Division. 

One hundred and forty-six color workers 
entered the Color Slide Competition for 
Individuals, an increase of 20 per cent over 
the previous year. 

A record of 108 clubs entered the Na- 
tional Club Slide Competition, more than 
double the entries of two years ago. 

Sixty-one clubs participated in the club 
slide circuits, an increase of 42 per cent 
over 1950. 

The slide study groups for individuals 
now comprise nine groups with 92 mem- 
bers, a 25 per cent increase in a year’s time. 

Seven International Slide Exchange Sets 
from India, England, Canada, Mexico, 
Holland and Japan had 205 bookings in 
28 states, Hawaii, British Columbia, and 
Canal Zone. 

In the Color Division hospital project, 
over 20,000 color slides were collected and 
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distributed to Army, Navy and Veterans 
Hospitals. 

For additional, interesting facts regard- 
ing the far-reaching service of the Color 
Division, read the detailed annual report 
appearing on another page of PSA 
JOURNAL. 

Much credit for the expanding service 
and growth of the Color Division is due 
Karl A. Baumgaertel, APSA, whose chair 
manship of the Division continued over a 
portion of the period covered by this 
report.—G. F. J 

Old Slides for New Vets 

If you want a real lift in this tangled 
world, do something for somebody else. 

I've heard the plea for old color slides 
for Veterans Hospitals over and over again. 
Though I know many color photographers, 
I know, too, that like me, none of them 
have bothered to send a single slide. Some 
months ago, I learned how Karl Baum- 
gaertel had assigned himself the task of 
requesting slides from his friends and of 
spending his spare hours assembling them 
into sets to be distributed to the hospitals. 

Although I admired him the more for his 
generous spirit and fell under the spell of 
his enthusiasm enough to promise to “send 
him some slides sometime,” I had no idea 
how important was the job he was doing 
nor of the inner glow he must feel, knowing 
how much pieasure he was bringing to boys 
who will never again be able to climb a 
mountain trail, hear the roar of a waterfall, 
go to a circus, or witness any of the count- 
less photogenic pleasures you and I take 
for granted. 

Little did I realize the thrill that was in 
store for me when my conscience finally 
prodded me into keeping that promise. I 
began to weed out the “unwanted slides” 
Karl had so humbly asked for, but being 
reasonably consciencious in all that I do, I 
quickly realized that “culls” would not do. 
Our boys deserved the best. So, I dug 
deeper into file after file of slides that I, 
like you, had kept during my 15 years of 
slide making. Many I'd forgotten. There 
were duplicates, slides of horse shows, 
parades, flowers, marines and scenics. Slides 
of places and events that since their initial 
showings had not and would not be shown 
again. 

I enjoyed them all over again. It was 
sort of like cleaning out the attic. Treasures 
piled up and memories with them until I 
had to take myself firmly in hand, reason- 
ing that if I enjoyed reviewing these slides 
with their memories, somewhere, some boy 
might revive his own memories while view- 
ing them, too. Perhaps he would enjoy 
pictures of places he might have photo- 
graphed for himself, but for Fate. 

I asked myself, “Am I going to hide 
these slides away in their files again until 
their beauty dims, or am I going to share 
them with these boys who have done so 
much to keep this country of ours un- 
touched by the ravages of war so that I 
can make more and more color slides?” 

It is said that, “To be a true member 
of PSA is to serve.” What better service 
can we give than to our boys? 

Get a thrill by sending your slides to 
Karl A. Baumgaertel, APSA, 353 Thirty 
First Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif 
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Be sure to identify each slide—what it is, 
or where taken. 

If you've time on your hands you'll get 
a bonus thrill out of organizing the slides 
into sets, as Karl does. He will gladly give 
you necessary information. 

PS.—My box of over one thousand 
slides went to Karl today. WHERE ARE 
YOURS ?—Vewta L. Fivne 


Color Print Service 

Newcomers in the field of color printing 
are reminded that the Color Division main- 
tains a technical color print service. Direct 
assistance is given many workers concern- 
ing color materials and processing problems. 
Such assistance includes the examination 
of color film and prints for exposure and 
processing errors, lighting recommendations, 
technique, and miscellaneous items con- 
nected with materials and color processing 
generally. 

This technical service is conducted by 
W. K. Raxworthy, 2741 South 59th Avenue, 
Cicero 50, Illinois. Write him for informa- 
tion or answers to questions on color print 
making. 


For 244" x 24%" Slide Makers 

A slide study group in 24” x 214” color 
transparencies is in process of formation. 
Interest in such a group has increased over 
the past two years. 

In this activity, each of 10 participants 
enters five slides. The personnel remains 
constant with each individual removing his 
five slides and replacing them with five 
others each time the set is received. An 
outstanding slide maker is secured as com- 
mentator. 

Here is an opportunity for 234” x 24” 
slide makers to secure constructive help in 
improving their color work. For informa- 
tion write Walter Carter, 4153 Adams 
Avenue, San Diego, California. 


Stereo Technique 
In a stereo picture, complete sharpness 
is desirable. This demands a focusing 
technique which gets both the nearest and 
farthest objects sharp. 
A convenient number used for measuring 
depth of field (range of sharpness) is the 


HYPERFOCAL DISTANCE. This is the closest 
distance upon which a lens can be focused 
and still be sharp all the way to infinity. 
The nearest distance that will be sharp in 
this case is one-half of hyperfocal distance. 
Let's call it HD. 

The HD varies with focal length, lens 
aperture (f/stop), and also with the sharp- 
ness required in the picture. A shorter HD 
means more depth of field and is obtained 
by having a shorter focal length, a smaller 
aperture, or less sharpness required on the 
film. 

Because of the short focal length (35mm) 
of the Realist lens, greater depth of field 
is available at any chosen f/stop than can 
be obtained with a larger camera. The 
maximum sharpness of a Realist lens is ap- 
proximately one thousandth of an inch, and 
the hyperfocal and depth of field tables 
supplied with the camera are based upon 
this figure. If this maximum sharpness is 
required, the HD may be obtained by 
dividing the CONSTANT NUMBER 160 by the 
{/stop 


However, for use in the hand viewer, one 
six-hundredth of an inch is all the sharp- 
ness that is necessary, and for projection, 
even less is required. Therefore a CONSTANT 
NuMBER of 100 is adequate for all normaL 
use. Divide f/stop into 100 to get HD. 

If focus to infinity is not required the 
HD is used in the following manner: Mul- 
tiply the HD by the distance to the 
PRINCIPAL suByect. Divide this product by 
the swm of the same two numbers to find 
the nearest sharp distance. Divide the 
product by the difference between the same 
two numbers to find the farthest plane of 
acceptable sharpness——Jor Duroux 


Cropping Color Slides 

A variety of sizes of masks may be cre- 
ated, giving the slide worker much greater 
latitude in rearranging his compositions 
than when using only the various sizes of 
commercially made masks. 

The first method involves the use of two 
slide masks. These should have square 
corners, so that all corners in the finished 
slide will be alike, not, for example two 
round and two square ones. I suggest the 
use of the Leitz mask. 

Fasten the color transparency to one of 
the silver masks in the usual manner, so 
that when the silvered side faces you the 
slide will be viewed correctly. Now take 
another mask and slide this across the first 
mask, moving it up and down and side- 
ways until the desired composition is seen. 
At this point, fasten both masks together, 
and bind between glass. 

Should you have moved the second mask 
over so far that any undesired portion 
shows through, cover this with black or 
silvered paper. Also, any portion of the 
second mask that protrudes beyond 2 x 2” 
should be trimmed. 

The second method of creating a variety 
of mask sizes is to use the Kodak Mask 
Charts. These charts are pieces of paper, 
black on one side, and red on the other, 
imprinted with %” squares. Using the 
squares as guides, any size opening may be 
cut with a straight edge and a razor blade. 
To help decide the size opening you want, 
it would be helpful to slide two L-shaped 
pieces of paper across the slide until the 
desired composition is seen, then measure 
the opening formed. Under no condition 
should black scotch tape be used as the 
masking material. The heat of some 
projectors will melt the adhesive material, 
leaving you with a mounted mess rather 
than a beautiful slide. 

The value of your slides as pictorial 
compositions will certainly be enhanced in 
many cases. Therefore, I strongly urge 
you to try your hand at cropping—Nor- 
MAN ROTHSCHILD 


Coming Color Exhibitions 

Victoria, Nov. 11-18, deadline Oct. 13. Four 
slides, (including 234), $1. Forms: Stephen 
Jon#s, 2382 Lincoln Rd., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

Mississippi Valley, Oct. 29-Nov. 7, deadline Oct. 
17. Four slides, $1. (Also color prints). 
Forms: Alvin Prasse, 4152 Botanical Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 

Arizona, Nov. 3-12, deadline Oct. 19. Four slides, 
up to 4x5. NO ENTRY FEE; returned postage 
required. Forms: Agnes M. Holst, Arizona State 
Fairground, Arizona State Fair, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Chicago, Nov. 9-18, deadline Oct. 20. Four slides, 
$1. Forms: Russel Kriete, 4949 Byron, Chicago 
41, MH. 
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Chicago Lighthouse Sterco, Dec. 4-8, deadline Nov. 
10. Four stereos, $1 Realist mounts or iden- 
tical dimensions, 154 x 4 inches). Forms: G. W. 
Blaha, Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind, 3323 
W. Cermak, Chicago 23, Il 


Milwaukee, Dec. 6-Jan. 7, deadline Nov. 24. (Also 
stereo). Forms: R. J. Lauer, Milwaukee Glove 
Co., 807 S. 14th St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Cube, Dec. 14-Jan. 11, deadline Dec. 4. Four 
slides (up to 3%x4), $1 Forms: Club 
Fotografico de Cuba, O'Reilly, 366 altos, por 
Compostela, La Habana, Cuba 


PRINT OF THE MONTH CONTEST 


The July Print of the Month Contest was 
judged at Atlanta, Georgia and the local 
chairman, Cortlandt F. Luce, Jr. an- 
nounced the following results: 


Beginners Group, Pictorial Class 


lst—Harvey V. Fondiller, “Portrait” 
2nd—Ralph McCain, “Covered Bridge” 


Beginners Group, Nature Class 
Ist—Ralph McCain, 
2nd—Winsor B. Day, 


“Rose” 
“The Three Graces” 


Advanced Group, Pictorial Class 
ist—J. Elwood Armstrong, “Like Painted 
Ships” 


2nd—Charles B. Buker, “Abstract Curves” 


Advanced Group, Nature Class 

ist—Arnold Kidson, “Kids” 

2nd—Gilbert H. C. Lum, 
Sprouts” 


“Bamboo 


Advanced Group, Action Class 
ist—Walter J. Pietschmann, “Skip a Rope 
on Horse Back” 
2nd—Irving Rosen, 

sion” 


“Leading the Proces- 


Deceased Members 


The following PSA members have passed 
away since publication of the last list: 


Davis, Leaman, San Diego, California 
Neilson, John, Westfield, New Jersey 
Fuguet, W. D.. New York, New York 
Taft, Walbridge S., New York, New York 
Johnson, Marvin, Sioux City, lowa 
Hobson, Stanley J., San Diego, California 


Tremblay, George H., Port Alfred, 
Canada 

Chiesa, Dominic, 
California 

Grier, Frances, New Castle, New Hamp- 
shire 

Weslin, Jules E., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Zooma, 
Illinois 

Schuffleberger, 
Indiana 

Fraprie, Frank R., Hon. FPSA, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts 

Jones, Russell P., Providence, R. I. 

Johnson, Clifford M., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Lamb, Miss Katherine, New York, New 
York 

Slocum, Lois T., Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Flaherty, Robert J., FPSA, New York, 
New York 

Unseld, Robert H., Wilmette, Illinois 

Carl, E. E.. M.D., Milwaukee 3, Wis- 
consin 

Leventon, Alexander, APSA, Rochester, 


APSA, San Francisco, 


Richard E. M.D., Chicago, 


Richard, Martinsville, 


Beginners Group, Action Class 
ist—Masaru Taketa, “Hard Work” 
2nd—Akhtar Sayeed, “Man Swimming” 


Walkley, 
Lambert, 


Missouri 


Franklin H., Dayton, Ohio 
Harry F., 


New York 
Peirce, Dr. 
Canada 


Webster Groves, S. J. S., Brandon, Man., 





NEW MEMBERS AUGUST 1951 


New Member 

Addison, Richard A., Goleta, California (M) 
Aguirre, Jose V., Puebla, Mexico (PC). 

Alvarez P., Jou, Oaxaca, Mexico (CP). 

Alvin, Jr., David L., Berwyn, Illinois (CMNT). 
Amos, Preston, Maryville, Missouri (P). 
Ashton, Dr. Paul M., Longmeadow, Mass. 
Bacher, Maxine, Berkeley, California (P) 
Bartenbach, George W., Grand Island, Nebr. 
Baskin, Lucian C., New Orleans, La. (J) 
Bassell, M. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. (CJ) 
Bauer, Lloyd é., La Canada, California (P). 
Baxter, R. C., Nagpur, India 

Bedford, Mr. & Mrs. B. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. ). 
Behrens, Richard H., Berkeley, California (P). ‘ 
Belgamkar, V. A., Nagpur, India 

Berger, Bart, Berkeley, California (P).. 

Bishop, Rudolph L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boas, Claude W., Reading, Penna. (C 

Boicourt, E. H., Rockwell City, Iowa (CPJY) 
Borgonjon, A. E., Moline, Illinois (C). 

Bose, Justice Vivian, New Delhi, India. . 

Bowie, Robert G., Rochester, N. Y. (T) 

Brena, Guillermo, Oaxaco, Mexico (MP) 

Brena, Jorge, Oaxaco, Mexico (P) 

Brewster, Miss Natalie, Newburgh, N Y. 

Brierly, Bryan, Wichita, Kansas (P). 
Bronstein, Melvin, Yonkers, N. Y 
Brown, Sr., George F., Islip, N. Y. 
Brown, Miss Heloise, Houston, Texas (CM) 

Brunson, W. E., Sumter, S. C. (CM) 

Buckley, Mr. & Mrs. Marion S., Chicago, Illinois (CM). 
Bueil, John A., Melrose, Mass. +, ae 

Burrell, Loomis, Little Falls, N. Y. pS SS 
Burton, Harold J., New York, N. Y¥. (All).... 
Bustamante, Dr. Juan 1., Oax, Mexico (CP) 

Cady, Charles W., Farmington, Conn. N 

Campbell, Dr. Edgar T., Hagerstown, Maryland (MP). 
Carroll, Albert W., New Iberia, i 

Cauthron, Fred F., Grand Isle, Louisiana (CNPJT). 
Chaudhbury, A. Ray, Calcutta, India (P) 

Claassen, Beyers, Potchefstroom, S. Africa (PT) 

Clark, Jr., James R., Cincinnati 26, Ohio (C) 
Clark, John T., Evanston, Illinois (P)..........-+.+.- . 
Comegys, Lee, Gates Mills, Ohio (CNPJT) 

Conklin, Kenneth A., Grandville, Michigan (CPJT).... 
Conway, James F., Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Cook, Milton M., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Courtwright, Jack E., Evanston, Illinois (CM) ee 
Crovat, Howard D., North Ferrisburg, Vermont (CM).... 
Cuculic, Miss Branka, Chicago, Illinois (P) 

Cummings, Douglas Joseph, North Attleboro, Mass. (CP) 
Cushing, George H., Grosse Point Woods, Mich. 

Daly, Il, Marcus, Las Vegas, Nevada (J) 

Davidson, Glenn Y., Houston, Texas (CNMJT) 

Davis, K. S., Newburgh, N. Y. (CP) 
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(CNP) 


(CN)). 


(C)).. 


(CP) ccnceess 


Nominator 
..Boris Dobro 
Angel De Moya 
Angel De Moya 

. .Membership 

H. Jack Jones 
Membership 

K. V. Arntzen 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
Harvey W. Brown 
..K. M. Banerji 
Allison V. Slagle 
K. V. Arntzen 
K. M. Banerji 
K. V. Arntzen 
..Membership 
...Membership 
ere Membership 
Clifford B. Paul 
.K. M. Banerji 
...W. F. Swann 
..Angel De Moya 
..Angel De Moya 


.Reginald G. Shaw 
Boris 


Dobro 
. Membership 


.Evelyn Chambers 
: Membership 

. .Membership 

. Membership 

Algel De Moya 
; . .Membership 
. .Membership 

. «Membership 
Membership 

B. K. Mukerjie 
John G. Mulder 
pina Membership 


.-Rennie I. Weber 


. .Membership 

. .Membership 
Membership 

. Membership 

. Membership 

. .Membership 

Be ety H. Hulett 

embersh 


New Member 

Day, E. F., Dayton, Ohio (CN). 

Day, Sam H., Garden City, N. Y. (CT)... 
Dempsey, W. E., Portland, Oregon (CPJT). 
Des Brosses, Roger, Englewood, N. J. (P).. 
Diehl, R. C., Orinda, Calif. (P) 

Dogin, Louis J., Nutley, N. J. (PT). 

Donlan, William C., Dorchester, Mass. 
Dryden, Carol, Falfurrias, Texas (JP). 

Emig, Ad, Houston, Texas 

Espinosa, Mr. & Mrs. Louis, Mespath, L. L., N. 
Everts, Dr. William H., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Ewe, Ralph H., Youngstown, Ohio (CP).... 
Fairbanks, Russell J., Darien, Conn. (J) 
Faulkconer, Lynn, Seymour, Indiana (C) 
Feenstra, Miss Minnie T., Kenmore, N. Y. 
Fellman, Arnold S., Providence, R. L. 
Figueroa, B., Roberto, Oaxaca, Mexico (CMP)... 
Fine, Joseph, Great Neck, N. Y. (CMN) 
Flatow, Herbert Jerome, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Foreman, John E., Winona, Minn. (P) 

Formhals, Wallace J., LaSalle, Illinois 

Fox, Victor F., Sacramento, Calif. 

Fowler, V. E., Portsmouth, Ohio (CJT).... 

Foy, Patrick Joseph, Corona, New York (C).... 
Franck, Carl, Colton, California (CMPT) 

Freund, Gustav, Highland Park, Illinois es 
Frommelt, Andrew E. R., Paterson, N. J. (CP).. 
Furuta, Carl, Seattle, Washington (MJ) 

Gaffen, John D., Baltimore, Maryland (PT). 
Gameral, Arthur M., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gamilla, Friberto A., Manila, Philippines (PT). 
Gandhi, Dhanraji, Dist. Yeotmal Berar, India 
Gans, Irving S., Baltimore, Maryland (CPJT)... 
Gergel, John W., Chicago 36, Illinois (CP).... 
Gilbert, Roger, Victoriaville, Canada (P) 

Grant, Harold B., Lafayette, California (P).. 
Griffin, Jr., Irving M., Houston, Texas (CP). 
Griffiths, Mrs. A. L., Mimico, Canada (C)....... 
Griffiths, R. J., West Chester, Penna. 

Grosvenor, Catherine, Detroit, Michigan (P) 
Grubb, Joseph Spenser, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (C)... 
Gruss, John G., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Gumbin, Owen H., Tucson, Arizona (J). ie 
Hafner, Theodore M., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ (CT). 
Halpern, Bernard R., Horley, Surrey, England (T). 
Ham, Virgil L., Independence, Missouri (C) 
Hammerschmidt, L. M., South Bend, Indiana (CM) 
Hampton, E. E., Ventura, California (CP) 

Hanor, Floyd B., Des Plaines, Illinois (CP). 
Hanson, David N., Mattoon, Illinois (CMP). 

Hart, M. S., El) Paso Texas (C) 

Haussermann, Dr. Ford, Champaign, Illinois ‘(P). 
Havner, Lleyd E., Moline, Illinois (P) 

Hayward, Clarence R., Amagansett, N. Y. 

Haz, Mrs. Louise, Skokie, Illinois (C) 

Heimlich, Dr. A. C., Santa Barbara, 

Hiebert, Ken, North Newton, Kansas 


(CNP)... 


"Clinton Jouett 
Mem 
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Nominator 
K. V. Arntzen 
K. V. Arntzen 


New Member 
Higgins, C. D., 
Hildebrand, Henry V 
Hillas, Robert M.. New York, N. Y¥. (CM) 
Hinderer, Dr. Kenneth H., Pittsburgh, Penna 
Holliday, William R.. Los Angeles, Calif. (P) 
Howard, Jese, Bayonne, N. J. (JC) 
Howell, Miss Helen E., Berkeley, Calif. (J) 
Huitail, L., Prof. Efrain, Puebla, Mexico (P) 
Hyland, James A., Swanea, Canada (P) 
Inman, R. H., Santa Barbara, Calif. (P) 
Ishino, Henry T., San Diego, Calif. (JT) 
Ivey, George M., Charlotte, N. C. (CPJ) 
Jaggzard, George, Collingswood, N. J. (C) 
Janas, Chet, Minneapolis, Minn. (JP) 
Jaspert, William B., Pittsburgh, Penna 
John, Quan, Hongkong (P) 
Johnson, Dr. Albert C., Detroit, Michigan (NP) 
Johnson, Alden M., Santa Barbara, Calif. (C) 
Johnson, Dr. Carsten W., Pleasantville, N. Y 
Jones, Ralph E., Columbus, Ohio (C) 
Jopson, William G., Williamsport, Penna 
Kan, Hing-Fook, Kowloon, Hongkong 
Kano, Nobi, Seattle, Washington (CP) 
Kealy, William W., New Rochelle, N. Y 
Kennedy, Hugh A., Montreal, Canada (P) 
Kent, Marville L., Midland, Michigan (M) 
King, Howard E., Philadelphia, Penna. (C) 
Kinaler, Robert G., Belmar, New Jersey (CNP) 
Knee, J. C., Pittsburgh, Penna. (CNP) 
Kollewijn, Pieter H., Berkeley, Calif. (P) 
Kramer, Arnold, Margate, New Jersey (C) 
Kridle, L. G., Canal Zone (CN) 
Kunkel, Arthur, Little Falls, N. J. (CNPJT) 
Lausten, A. C., Port Clinton, Ohio (C) 

James M., Pittsburgh, Penna. (P) 

Lou, New York, N. Y. (CPJ) 
Leach, Karl S., Pittsburgh, Penna. (P) 
Leftwich, Robert N., Laquna Beach, Calif 
Leslie, Paul H., Davenport, Iowa (C) 
Luby, Dr. Thomas J., West Hartford, Conn. (C) 
Luhrsen, Richard W., Inglewood, Calif. (C) 
Lyra, Christiano A., Alagoas, Brazil (P) 
Marak, Capt. George E., Colorado Springs, Colo 
McBaine, Clifford K., El Segundo, Calif. (CJP) 
McDonald, Erwin L., Louisville, Ky. (CJ) 
McKoight, Jr., James lan, San Francisco, Calif. (P) 
McLean, James D., Rydal, Penna. (C) 
Messner, William, Teaneck, N. J. (M) 
Meyerson, Dr. Israel M., Livingston Manor, N. Y. (P) 
Michael, O. L., Long Beach, Calif. (CNJPT) 
Michaelides, Claude, Paris, France 
Millar, William C., Queens Village, N. Y. (C) 
Miller, Dr. Cari G., Canton, Ohio (CT) 
Miller, Richard H., Clarksville, Maryland (C) 
Milstein, M. G., Detroit, Mich. (MT) 
Miyake, Henry H., Seattle, Washington (P) 
Molyneaux, Duane L., Erie, Penna. (MP) 
Morris, Howard K., Madison, N. J. (J) 
Morsa, Vincent, Maspeth, N. Y. (CPT) 
Mostovoy, Sheldon, Chicago, Illinois (PT) 
Moyes, Norman, Wheeling, W. Va. (J) 
Murdoch, Dr. J. Clifford, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Nelson, William L., Wynantskill, N. Y. (J) 
Nephew, Robert J., Dunnville, Canada (PT) 
Nesheim, Norman J., St. Paul, Minn. (CP) 
Nitsche, V. C., Washington, Cc. (T) 
Noronha, R. P., Bastar, India 
Ocfinger, R. F., Redlands, Calif. (P) 
Oest, Dr. A. Rolando, Mexico, D. F. (P) 
Ogawa, Elmer, Seatile, Washington (J) 
Ogden, Ralph E., Mountainville, N. Y 
O'Hare, Hugh A., Corry, Penna. (C) 
Ojeda, Rene, Puebla, Mexico (P) 
Omine, Van K., Seattle, Washington (P) 
Otheim, Harvey L., Crosby, North Dakota (P) 
Overholt, Ralph, Rittman, Ohio (NM) 
Pachman, Leonard S., Lincoln, Nebr. (P) 
Palacios, Alberto, Oaxaca, Mexico (C) 
Paley, Capt. James E., San Francisco, Calif. (J) 
Parsons, Gordon H., London, England (CMT) 
Patterson, John E., Inglewood, Calif. (CPT) 
Paul, Ist Lt. Robert L., Fairfield, Calif. (P) 
Pellerin, Lionel, Lewiston, Maine (C) 
Pertzof, Dr. V. A., Carter's Bridge, Va. (P) 
Petrick, Edward L., Belcamp, Maryland (CP) 
Piedra, Jose, Havana, Cuba (CP) 
Pizzi, Carles, La Habana, Cuba (CP) 
Pizzini, A. J., New York, N. Y¥. (JP) 
Popp, Harold R., Hutchinson, Minn. (M) 
Prussner, H. E., Newark, N. J. (CM)... 
Purnell, Mrs. Matilda H., Rangoon, Burma (M) 
Queralt, Rafael, Villa Obregon, Mexico (P) 
Quigley, Albert J., Brooklyn, N. Y. (C) 
Quiros G. Antonio, Puebla, Mexico (P) 
Rach, Lt. Robert A., Fort Bliss, Texas, (P). 
Ramirez, Lt. Gaudencio M., Manila, Philipine Is 
Reed, Norman B., Lowell, Mass. (CP). 
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Berkeley, Calif. (P) 
Albany, Calif. (P) 


Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
Membershi 


(CNT) 


K. V. Arntzen 

Angel De Moya 

Walter F. Chappelle 
Boris 


(CP) 


(CN) L 
A. Millard Armstrong 
Membership 

Francis Wu 

Clarence T Arai 


(CN) 


(CM) 
W. F. Wood 
Barbara Green 
Louise Broman Janson 
Membership 
Membership 
K. V. Arntzen 
Membership 
Virginia Spearman 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
O. E. Romig 
Membership 
Clifford B. Paul 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
Julian Hiatt 
Membership 
Claxton Searle 
Membership 
yn 


(CP) 


(CMT) 


Membership 
Clarence T. Arai 
Membership 
Membership 
Barton King 


(CP) 


F. Quellmalz 

K. M. Banerji 
Membership 

Angel De Moya 
Clarence T. Arai 
Reginald G. Shaw 
Membership 

Angel De Moya 
Clarence T. Arai 
Larry D. Hanson 
Membership 
Stanley D. Sohi 
Angel De Moya 
Membership 
Membership 
Membership 
-Clifford B. Paul 
Membership 

F. Quellmalz 

. Membership 

ro Verne Klintworth 
.-Angel De Moya 
Membership 

. «Membership 

i. A. MacDonough 
Harold W. T. Purnell 


(CP) 


(All) 


New Member 

Reirson, Wilbur T., Redondo Beach, Calif. (NPT) 
Reisinger, Joseph H., St. Paul, Minn. (CN)... 
Richardson, Max, Fort Worth, Texas (CMJPT)... 
Robb, M. G., Harrisburg, Penna. (C).. 
Robberson, J. Shepherd, San Angelo, Texas (P). 
Robertson, Elroy C., Brookline, Mass. (C uaa 
Robinson, Maynard, Temple, Texas (CJ) 

Roe, Arthur C., Turtle-Creek, Penna. (CT). 
Rogers, Sgt. Louis, Ft. Hood, Texas (P)...... 
Rogers, Willard W., Ainsworth, Nebraska (MC) 
Romacker, Edward, St. Louis, Mo. (CP). 
Roubicek, Dr. A., Cleveland, Ohio (C). 
Rubenstein, George L., iyo Mo. 
Ryan, pie } Chicago, 

Sameoe, K. J., Buffalo, N. = 


(all) 


Schmal, Mrs. Charlotte H., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Schmalzriedt, Edward W., Detroit, Michigan (C).... 
Scibienski, H. J., Corpus Christi, Texas (CPMT).. 
Seaman, Dr. Gerald R., Galveston, Texas (P) 
Se-Leuk, Kaan, Hongkong.......... 

Shapuri, Virendra U., Banaras, India........ 

Shaw, Mrs. Margaret, Berkeley, Calif. (P).... 
Shriver, Sgt. Richard H., Tacoma, eT (CJ).. 
Sedgwick, Harry, Toronto, Canada (C). 

Siebert, E. R., Detroit, Michigan (P). 

Sirms, W. J., Philadelphia, Penna. (CM) 

Skinner, Dr. Edward F., Memphis, Tenn. (CPJ) 
Smith, Dr. Edmund H., Seattle, Washington (M) 
Smith, Homer R., Steubenville, Ohio (CPT).... 
Smith, Patrick J., Indianapolis, Indiana (C) 
Smith, Preston “a South Williamsport, Penna. 
Smith, T. Earle, Minersville, Penna. (CPJ) 
Snyder, John W., Chicago, Illinois (CP) 
Solorzano, Porfirio, Managua, Nicaragua (P) 
Sprungman, Ormal L., i 

Starnes, Francis E. 

Takahashi, Dr. Henry M., Berkeley, Calif 
Tejera, Carlos, Oaracas, Venezuela (CM) 
Thoms, L. W., St. Louis, Mo. (CPT) ade 
Tipshus, Dr. Alfons F., Stockton, Calif. (P) 
Tobin, Dr. William J., Washington, D. C. (P). 
Tower, Miss Grace E., Los Angeles, Calif. (C). 
Townshend, Capt. C. Stuart, Cristobal, Canal Zone UP) 
Toyoji, Toshio, Seattle, Washington (MP) 

Treiber, Marion, Akron, Ohio (CT)... 

Tribby, Frank, Lincoln Park, Mich. (P) 

Trim, George K., Montreal, Canada (C) 

Tymusz, Michael N., Tucson, Arizona (CJT) 

Unosawa, Dr. James *M., Seattle, Washington (M). : 
Van Sickle, Mrs. Harley’ B., Bremerton, Washington (CP). 
Vaughan, Charles H., Brooklyn, N. ¥. (CP). 

Van Wart, Roy M., Los Angeles, Calif. (MT). 

Venia, Miss Cecile Na Toledo, Ohio (P) 

Vinup, Col. F. H., Gibson Island, Md. 

Vozzy, Ralph N., Hatboro, Penna. (CM).... 

Walen, Ernest A., Springfield, Mas. (C)... 

Wang, P. W., Hongkong (All) 

Weaver, Leslie, St. Petersburg, 

Weems, E. L., Jacksonville, Fla. (P). 

Welch, George W., West Winfield, N. y. 

Wentzel, Dr. G. R., Sunbury, Penna. 

Whitehead, F. M., Puebla, Mexico (P). 


age 


Wright, Jr., Randolph, Philadelphia, Pa. (All)... 
Wright, Jr., Warren, Lexington, Kentucky (CM). 
Wuttur, James J., Pittsburgh, Penna. (CNPT). 
Yamasaki, George, New York, N. Y. (PT).... 
Yunez, Antonio, Puebla, Mexico (CP) 

Zaboly, Theodore J., Cleveland, Ohio (CJT) 
Zadroga, Frank V., Newburgh, N. Y. (P)... 


Camera Clubs 


Camera Art Club of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Camera Circle of Glendane, Glendale, Calif. 
Club Fotografico De Osxaca, Mexico (CMP). 

Club Fotografico De Puebla, Puebla, Mexico (CP) 
Cynthiana Camera Club, Cynthiana, Kentucky (NP). 
Macon Camera Club, Macon, Georgia (P) 


(CP). 


North Shore Photographic Society, Flushing, N. ¥. (CP).. 
Twin Cities Camera Club, Shortsville, New York (C) 
Washington Society of Cinematographers, Hyattsville, Md. (M). 


C—Color 

P— Pictorial 
M—Motion Picture 
T—Technicai 
N—Nature 

J —-Photo- Journalism 
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New KALART Invention Keeps You 


From Missing Flash Pictures 





B-C Flash Unit with built-in test light 
shows — BEFORE YOU SHOOT — 
if flash lames and batteries are O K 


ow often has this happened to you? You get set to 
H take a flash picture — you trip the shutter — and the 
lamp fails to flash. You have missed your picture! 

The new Kalart B-C Flash Unit eliminates the most 
common cause of flash failure — weak batteries. The flash 
lamps are fired not by batteries but by a tiny and power- 
ful battery-capacitor power pack. This new superpower 
method of firing flash lamps shoots the current to them 
with a sudden wallop. It assures peak lamp performance — 
whether you are using one lamp, two lamps... or up to 
six lamps on long extension wires. And you can forget 
about replacing batteries for two years or longer. 

In addition, the Kalart B-C Flash Unit is the only flash 
equipment that enables you to make sure — before you 
trip the shutter — that every lamp is good regardless of 
whether you are using single flash, two lamps or a six- 
lamp extension hookup. 

This feature alone makes Kalart B-C Flash worth sev- 
eral times its cost. A leading magazine has already pro- 
vided its entire staff of more than 20 photographers with 
Kalart B-C Units. Figure it out for yourself. A Kalart 
B-C Flash Unit will save so many missed pictures and 
wasted films that it is a positive economy to get one now. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. 


The light that says ““OK”’ 


Test light is located directly back of reflector — 
and is ready to use instantly. Simply press it 
down after inserting flash lamp. A brief flash 
from test light is a signal that battery and flash 
lamps are good. 


———— 





PRICE 


$15.95 


complete 


including battery 
and capacitor 


Kalart B-C 
Flash Unit on 
Agfa Ventura. 
For cameras 
with accessory 
mounting 





shoes, Unit is 
supplied with 
correct style bracket. For other cam- 
eras, a rubber-cushioned attaching 
bracket that screws into tripod socket 
is supplied. Unit for cameras with 


Kalart B-C Flash Unit and one Extension 
Unit on reflex camera. Correct connecting 
cords or synchronizers are available for all 
types of cameras—with or without built-in 
sync. A Kalart B-C Flash Unit and Exten- 
sion Unit cost less than many 3-cell battery 


Kalart B-C Flash Unit with two Extension 
Units. Each unit is wired in series and 
provided with cn mem “Self-clos- 
ing” outlets. This assures positive syn- 
chronization of 2 to 6 lamps; also permits 
firing only one lamp in Flash Unit when 


built-in syne, $15.95, complete. flash guns alone. 


not using extension flash. 


SEND A PICTURE WITH EVERY LETTER 





FREE Send for this 16-page illustrated booklet today and get 

the full facts on how to put an end to flash failures. 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. « Plainville, Conn. Dept. PJ-i0 
Please send free booklet on Kalart B-C Flash Units. 


Name 
Street 
City 


Camera owned 


Name and address of photo dealer 











PRICE REDUCED 








KODAK MASTER 
VIEW CAMERA—4X5 


This is the camera that was designed to meet every specification 
of the professional photographer... and now available 
at the new low price of $145.00. 


THESE FEATURES TO HELP YOU 


@ Horizontal and vertical swings and transverse 
slides, pivoted in the middle of camera front and 
at film plane in back . .. meaning, of course, no 
change in size at the center of the image when 
adjustments are made. 

@ Revolving back that can be used throughout 
its 360° turn... eliminating tilting of camera 
or tripod. 

@ A rising and falling front with a rise of 3 
inches, a fall of one inch. 

® Bellows extends from 3'«" to 15". Camera 
slides on polished monorail track of stainless 


steel for quick, easy adjustments. Clutch engage- 
ment by flick of finger permits fine focusing. 

@ Improved method of releasing ground-glass 
frame permits easy insertion or removal of film 
holder without jarring camera. 

@ Satin-finished aluminum frame with gray bel- 
lows, and large, easy-to-hold knobs. 

@ Price includes Carrying Case and one 4 x 5 
Graphic Film Holder but no lens. 


See the versatile, precision-built Kodak Master 
View Camera at your Kodak dealer's. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





